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explore the bearings of Christian 
theology upon education we must 
begin by recognizing that both theology 
and education, or even Christian theol- 
ogy and American education, are large 
subjects, and that there is no unanimity 
as to what is meant by them. 

Theology is disciplined thinking of 
the Christian faith. There is no universal 
agreement upon the Christian faith. But 
this need not embarrass us too much 
at this time. To think as Christians we 
need not so much an extensive common 
creed as a common history, a common 
life and a common mentality that go 
with the name we bear. To think as a 
Christian is to consider the question of 
Jesus, “Who do men say that I am?” 
It is to consider the meaning of this ques- 

* Dr. Haroutunian is President of the Amer- 
ican Theological Society, Midwestern Section. 
He is editor of Calvin: Commentaries, a mem- 


ber of the Library of Christian Classics Series 
which was published in 1958. 


tion for the nature and destiny of man, 
for our way of life, for our habits of 
thought and conduct, for our institutions, 
one of which is the school. The problem 
of this discussion in a sense is, What does 
Jesus Christ mean for American educa- 
tion? 

Education is the process through which 
we prepare especially the young to par- 
ticipate, both effectively and creatively, 
in “our way of life and the institutions 
which support it.” A country such as 
ours is a complex civilization, with special 
and highly developed habits of sensibil- 
ity, thought, and action. It is necessary 
that our ways of feeling, thinking, 
and doing things, in our several in- 
stitutions, be taught to our citizens, so 
that we may exist and prosper as this 
particular people. Our education is to a 
large extent the process by which we 
guide our young toward rich and fruit- 
ful lives in our society. Therefore, we 
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are concerned with growth and adapta- 
tion, skill and competence, cooperation 
and contribution. We expect our young 
to maintain our way of life and to im- 
prove it; and we believe this is done 
best through a process in which disci- 
pline and freedom increase hand in hand. 
It is expected that both discipline and 
freedom will be exercised in the context 
of our several institutions, that those 
who are educated will play certain roles 
in our society, and play them well, at 
once for their happiness and for the con- 
tinuation and progress of our way of 
life. 

Now as a Christian thinker Ido not 
feel called upon to “challenge” Ameri- 
can education. It is not my _ business 
either to approve of or to condemn our 
education. I merely wish to examine it 
as a Christian. I wish to raise certain 
questions, hoping that you, as educators, 
will think them over and keep them in 
mind. 

I think it is a disservice to the young 
that the one aim of education should be 
to enable them to function effectively in 
the institutions which constitute our way 
of life. An institution, whether economic 
or political, whether military or ecclesi- 
astical, exists for the satisfaction of pub- 
lic and common needs. It represent hab- 
its and mores which enable people to 
share in a certain way of life. It requires 
that men behave as good family men or 
business men, as good voting men or 
church men. An institution is concerned 
with the roles people play, and identi- 
fies them with these roles. So, a person 
may be a father, a dentist, a Democrat, 
Giant fan, Presbyterian. Beyond these 
he is, we say, an animal; he is an animal 
who has been taught to play certain in- 
stitutional roles. What makes him a hu- 
man being is the sum of the roles he 
plays. He is recognized and acknowl- 


edged as this man by the particular con- 
junction of functions he fulfills in the 
institutions which make up our society. 
He is recognized as this teacher, this 
voter, this buyer, this veteran, this 
church man. And he goes by the name 
of Harry Jones. Thus it is that he is ac- 
knowledged as a person and a self, as a 
human being. His humanity consists in 
the contributions he makes to the com- 
mon good and in his participation in it; 
so that when another man meets him, 
he sees the organism, the salesman, the 
voter, the soldier, and nothing else— 
nothing that falls outside of his biologi- 
cal and institutional characteristics. 
Now I think people are angered and 
frustrated by such an understanding of 
them and by the behavior that goes with 
it. Even though we are content to be 
frequently treated as teachers, buyers, 
voters, and so on, we are disturbed—I 
think it is not too strong to say infuriated 
—if we are not acknowledged as human 
beings. Our humanity does not consist 
in the roles we play. We do play roles, 
and we cannot have a common human 
life without them; without our habits and 
our public morality. But it does not fol- 
low that our humanity consists in the 
parts we play in our institutions and — 
way of life. This is a simple logical pint. 
A human being plays a social role; but 
his humanity does not consist in his play- 
ing a social role. When a husband or a 
wife is recognized as a husband or a wife, 
he or she is not therewith recognized as 
a human being. When a teacher is recog- 
nized as a teacher, he is not recognized 
therewith as a human being. When a 
benefactor is acknowledged as a bene- 
factor, he is not therewith acknowledged 
as a human being. When he does good 
to another man, he does not therewith 
see this other man as a human being. In 
short, there is no institutionalized rela- 
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tionship among people which constitutes 
the bond of humanity, and no conjunc- 
tion of functions in a way of life which 
constitutes a human being. Education in 
favor of our way of life and the institu- 
tions which support it is not in itself edu- 
cation for humanity; rather, it makes for 
the suspension of humanity and for its 
annihilation. 

I should now say more about human- 
ity. When I look at a man as I look at my 
dog, I do him an injustice. He is an ani- 
mal who eats and drinks, walks and sees 
as an animal. But this kind of thing which 
I share with him, which is important for 
him and me alike, is not what makes him 
a man. If I treat him as I treat my dog, he 
does not like it. He resents it as a viola- 
tion of him, and I acknowledge that he 
is right and I am guilty. 

If I see this man as a teacher or sales- 
man, if I act as if he were real only as a 
teacher or salesman, if I see in him noth- 
ing but a man who “knows his field” or 
is about to sell me a suit of clothes, we 
do not enter into a human relationship 
one with the other. Our meeting may re- 
quire that he act only as a teacher or 
only as a salesman; we may not resent this 
limited character of our concern one 
with the other; we may deal with each 
other with courtesy and success. But 
neither of us is deceived. He recognizes 
and I recognize that even though we 
have played our two roles properly, and 
have spoken and acted effectively in the 
institutions which support our common 
life, we have not met satisfactorily as 
human beings. Even if we have con- 
versed, as we might have, about the 
weather, or scholarship, or business, or 
politics, or religion, the bare fact, as it 
were, of such conversation has not made 
our meeting human. Such things are oc- 
casions for the exercise of humanity, but 
are not in themselves such an exercise. 


The intercourse engaged in by bear- 
ers of social roles who are recognized as 
nothing but animals performing institu- 
tional functions is empty of that human- 
ity which makes a man a man. We often 
do meet people and transact some busi- 
ness, and go away without having felt, 
thought, or acted as human beings; but 
such meeting is empty of the joy and 
fulfillment which an authentic encounter 
of man with man engenders. In short, a 
man is not a role or any complex of roles. 
Every man plays roles, but unless he is 
recognized and acknow ledged as a man 
who is playing his roles, he is misunder- 
stood and treated ill. I admit that we do 
not meet a man except in our playing of 
a role; but in my opinion unless we meet 
a man in a role, we do not meet a man. 
A man is not known in abstraction from 
his institutional functioning; but the in- 
stitutional activities of a man abstracted 
from his humanity do not present us 
with a human being. 

Who and what is, then, this man who 
is not satisfied when I look at him as a 
beast and a role? What does he want 
and expect me to see in him? How must 
I see him and act so that I may be truth- 
ful and faithful toward him? What is 
there in his mind and on his heart besides 
his biological and institutional being that 
leads him to stand there before me hop- 
ing that I will understand and feel with 
him? There is no question that he de- 
mands some gesture, some intimation, 
perhaps some word, from me which will 
express the truth about him, even though 
he himself may not know what it is that 
he must have if I am to recognize him 
as my fellow man. 

What my neighbor expects and de- 
mands of me is that I acknowledge him 
as this living being who is anxious for his 
life, this individual of flesh and blood 
who lives toward death and knows him- 
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self as living toward death. He is an ani- 
mal who knows he is an _ animal, 
whose knowledge of himself is also 
knowledge of his fate—his fate being 
that he shall sometime cease to be, to en- 
joy, and to act. He not only knows his 
fate but also feels it; it is integral to his 
sensibility, to his feeling for himself and 
his w orld, to his encounter with his fel- 
low men, to his playing his several roles, 
and to the future conduct of his life. 
While he stands there before me as a col- 
league, or a member of the family, or a 
salesman—in whatever institutional rela- 
tion he is to me—he is and he feels as 
this “soul,” this living person whose pros- 
pective nonexistence is a present qualifi- 
cation of his being and behavior as a 
whole and in parts. In every meeting 
where he acts and is acted upon so that 
he is aware of himself as over against 
another, he is aware of himself as a hu- 
man being, as this creature and contin- 
gent being who is not in truth the lord 
of his life and is in no position to dis- 
pose of himself as he will. Even while he 
speaks to me of some business on hand 
and pursues a purpose in our common 
world, he is looking for a neighbor, a 
fellow man, a human being who will give 
a sign of recognition and evoke in him 
the joy that goes with recognition. The 
meeting may of course be too fleeting 
and too perfunctory. One or both of 
those who meet may be too preoccupied 
with the immediate reason for meeting to 
meet as human beings. Nevertheless, 
without the hope of mutual recognition 
as flesh and blood, there is neither human 
living nor the fulfillment and joy that 
go with it. 

When a human being is treated as 
though he were identified as a member 
of a species and a complex of roles, he 
is violated. But what else is he? He is 
a being related not only to his species 


but also to himself. In a strange way he 
interprets this living and dying self of 
his as unique and unrepeatable. Since he 
lives and dies, and knows that he lives 
and dies, he alone is he. He is he; he is as 
this living being; and all his thinking, 
willing, feeling, doing is that of this per- 
son and not that of another. As the 
thinker, he knows himself by the con- 
trast between his thoughts and the 
thoughts of others. As a will, he knows 
himself in his responsibility to others. So 
also he knows himself in his feeling and 
doing in relation to others. But in all this, 
he knows himself as this anxious and 
guilty being who violates himself and 
others in his rejection of others and of 
himself as creatures; which is sin. This 
sin is against God; against a grace which 
is prior to himself and his neighbor—the 
grace whereby he exists and is this hu- 

man being. His God is his Creator, the 
origin of his and his neighbor’s being, 
who has created them in his freedom as 
God, having no reason for his creative 
act other than his own “good pleasure.” 
It is the creature’s knowledge of this 
God, of his grace and faithfulness in the 
existence of his creation, that constrains 
the creature to acknowledge the sin of 
rejection as sin against God and the sign 
of his own and his neighbor’s humanity. 
In this respect, and concretely, the rec- 
ognition of humanity is inseparable from 
the knowledge of God, who is violated 
through the creature’s refusal to be a 
creature and his refusal to acknowledge 
his neighbor as his fellow creature. 

But such knowledge and acknowledg- 
ment come to the Christian thinker in 
Jesus Christ in the company of his fellow 
Christians. Jesus Christ is the source of 
his self-knowledge as a human being. 
Love of Jesus which restored “sinners” to 
their dignity as people and opened them 
to their Creator, to themselves, and to 
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their neighbors is the sign and the power 
of humanity. The teaching of Jesus is the 
very way of humanity: the statement of 
what it means to live as a human being. 
The death of Jesus, with its victory over 
his own anxiety and the temptation put 
before him to deny God and his neigh- 
bor, with its faithfulness to God, who 
had circumscribed his life by the death 
on the cross and uncovered the misery of 
man by the very inhumanity of the cru- 
cifixion—the death of Jesus is the Chris- 
tian’s promise and hope which not only 
vindicates humanity but also creates it 
through the working of God in the so- 
ciety of his fellow man. In short, for the 
Christian thinker, humanity is known 
and hoped for in Jesus of Nazareth, in 
that love which moves us to see our 
neighbor as God’s “intelligent creation.” 
There are two aspects to our social 
life. The one is our common existence 
through participation in our several in- 
stitutions. Here we form certain habits 
of thought and behavior, engage in cer- 
tain deliberations and exercise certain 
skills which enable us to cooperate with 
others in the interests of our security and 
prosperity. Here intelligence finds ways 
and means of uniting self-love with al- 
truism, and we each benefit from a com- 
mon success. Even while we pursue our 
own good, we keep mindful of others 
who pursue their own. Insofar as we are 
prudent, we seek our own good in the 
context of a common good provided for 
in our institutions, and we find our pleas- 
ures in the company of others. But it is 
incongruous with the nature of institu- 
tional occupations that we should be 
concerned with the good of others as 
we are with our own, or that we should 
love others as we love ourselves. 
Where there are conflicting interests, 
we do, despite certain demurrings of rea- 
son and conscience, prefer, by the nature 


of our institutional life, our good to that 
of others. And there are frequent if not 
constant complaints that we use, more 
or less considerately, our neighbors for 
our own increase. It thus becomes an 
axiom of prudence not to place ourselves 
under the power of others, and so far as 
possible to place them under ours. We 
think not only for solving common prob- 
lems for a common good but also for 
achieving superior power among our 
neighbors. And the pursuit of power for 
restraining others generates an enmity 
whose natural tendency is to turn each 
man against his neighbor, and to leave 
each man alone with his anxiety for life, 
which eats away at his joy in being. My 
opinion is that intelligence, competence, 
skill, exercised in the context of our in- 
stitutions which provide for the fulfill- 
ment of needs related to security and 
prosperity, by people whose reality con- 
sists in the roles they play in these in- 
stitutions, tend to become instruments 
of power for the domination of man by 
man. 

There is a permanent conflict between 
social life as formed and informed by our 
institutions, and social life as evoked by 
mutual recognition of men as human 
beings, as creatures in their circum- 
scribed existence, who have their frui- 
tion, not in the goods made available by 
the pursuit of enlightened self-interest, 
but in that love which is an absolute good 
because it is the good of the very prac- 
tice of humanity. This second aspect of 
our social life, which is realized in obe- 
dience to the commandment, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as theyself,” is 
utterly incommensurate with institution- 
alized habits, acquired competences and 
skills, and “the pursuit of happiness.” 
When a man loves his neighbor as him- 
self, he loves not a conjunction of roles in 
an animal, but a fellow man, for whom his 
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love or recognition is life itself and joy. 
Here instead of habits, we have decisions, 
free acts of love; instead of competences 
and skills, we have sensibility and diffi- 
dence; instead of “the pursuit of happi- 
ness” and the operation of enlight- 
ened self-interest, we have the joy of 
two “intelligent creations” and the work- 
ings of the creature’s compassion as a 
creature. Instead of intelligence engaged 
in seeking ends and devising means ac- 
cording to a tried and dependable 
method, we have intelligence attending 
to the signs of a fellow man’s sensibility as 
a creature, and responding to them with 
that love which one “soul” owes to an- 
other that is bound with him in the 
bundle of life. Here the function of in- 
telligence is not to number our power 
but, as the Psalmist says, “so to number 
our days, that we may apply our hearts 
to wisdom”: to that wisdom which en- 
ables us to live in the joy of the living 
and the sobriety of the. dying, one with 
another. The struggle and cooperation for 
existence, and human fulfillment in love 
—these two aspects of our lives are in- 
dispensable for happiness and peace 
among us. It is the radical failure of our 
age and culture, of our philosophy and 
education, that intelligence has been sep- 
arated from that wisdom which is the 
creature’s thinking and acting as creature 
with his neighbor. 

It is evident that we can be taught, 
trained, and educated to play our sev- 
eral roles in our institutions with more 
or less success. We can be taught lan- 
guages and mathematics, our several 
physical and social sciences, our ethics, 
our world views and our arts toward an 
effective pursuit of enlightened self-in- 
terest. This is the kind of success our ed- 
ucation is for. But, it is not evident that 
we can be taught, trained and educated, 
as we are for our role-playing, for lov- 


ing our neighbor as ourselves. When it 
comes to love, we are, as it were, up 
against it. Loving is not primarily a mat- 
ter of finding ways and means, of com- 
petence in the pursuit of an acknowl- 
edged end. It raises, every time I meet 
my neighbor, the question of my own 
being rather than of my competence. 

The problem is not how I shall love 
my neighbor but whether I am a neigh- 
bor or a man who will love my neighbor 
as myself. When I take my respon- 
sibility to love to heart, when I consider 
my failure in this respect, I understand 
that I myself am the problem, and that 
loving requires a change in me; rather, 
that I myself change; that I who live for 
security and prosperity in my physical 
and social environment, live above all as 
a human being, by the love of my neigh- 
bor and in loving him: which demands 
that I who am not a neighbor become a 
neighbor. 

When I consider the openness, the 
trust and hope, the self-limitation and 
renunciation of mastery that love in- 
volves, I recognize that if I am to love 
or act as a human being with my neigh- 
bor, I must become a different sort of 
person, with a new mind and heart. My 
present mind and heart, trained and 
quickened in the institutions which sup- 
port my way of life, are in no position 
to lead me, or even to permit me, to rec- 
ognize my neighbor; to acquiesce in, 
much less rejoice in, my neighbor who 
is the bearer of the sign of my circum- 
scribed and contingent existence as well 
as my indispensable partner in the pur- 
suit of my self-interest. I see in my 
neighbor my own limitedness both in be- 
ing and in destiny, because his presence 
quickens in me that anxiety for life which 
turns me against both being and destiny. 
I see in him my enemy as well as my 
neighbor, and I protect myself against 
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him by keeping him at arm’s length, by 
closing myself to him and shutting him 
off from myself. Thus I deny effectively 
that he is my neighbor. I deny that he is 
a human being, and is to be treated as 
one. Since he depends upon me, upon 
my love, for his life and living as a hu- 
man being, I, by denying his existence 
as a living soul, consign him to perdition. 
My repudiation and my indifference are 
to him signs of his death. Without my 
love his life is meaningless, or empty, a 
kind of dreaming without substance and 
without joy—the joy of a human being 
by love. I am judged by him a liar and 
a murderer: a liar because I deny him 
by my unfaithfulness, and a murderer 
because I deny him the love which is his 
life. He pronounces me a sinner and 
guilty; and this sin and guilt I cannot 
deny, either as truth or as power. Will- 
ing or not, I live as a violator of human- 
ity and under condemnation. This is the 
wrongdoing and misery which ooze out 
the poison in all our wrongdoings and 
miseries, and turn our common life into 
_ an occupation with mutual defacement. 
In it we know ourselves as people. 
Such confounding of our common life 
is so devastating that neither I nor my 
neighbor will assume responsibility for 
it. We will deny our misery; and if we 
cannot do that, we each will accuse the 
other as the lying murderer. But since 
this is too painful, we will agree to live 
by our enlightened self-interest, and try 
to be as pleasant and comfortable as pos- 
sible. We will be considerate and try to 
outdo one another in doing good. We 
will benefit one the other in our institu- 
tions and congratulate ourselves concern- 
ing our way of life. All the while we 
will keep a safe distance between us, and 
continue to diminish one another by 
withholding the love which is the neigh- 
bor’s access to a meaningful and joyful 


existence. So, we neither forgive one an- 
other nor hope to be forgiven. The one 
condition of life, the acknowledgment 
one of the other, is left unfulfilled, and 
we live, rather die, without hope. Each 
man’s possibility of life is in the neigh- 
bor’s love; but for liars and murderers 
there is no love, either given or received, 
except in forgiveness; and forgiveness of 
liars and murderers is contrary to the na- 
ture of things. Therefore, we continue 
to justify ourselves by our “good works,” 
and condemn ourselves to a life of hy- 
pocrisy and violation, whose end is a liv- 
ing death. 

Education serves a double purpose. It 
informs and trains the young for effec- 
tive participation in our way of life. This 
function of education is well known as 
well as indispensable. But this is not the 
issue here. I am concerned rather with 
education as it serves what I should call 
“justification by works.” A member of 
society who contributes to the common 
well-being of his fellow men by playing 
properly his several roles in our institu- 
tions is justified by his works. He ac- 
quires a sense of dignity and claims cer- 
tain rights in the community by virtue 
of doing his part for the life and pros- 
perity of others. A teacher, a worker, a 
business man, an artist contribute in defi- 
nite and palpable ways to the common 
life of their fellow citizens, and in so do- 
ing acquire merit, and rightly expect to 
be rewarded not only with a living but 
also with security, status, power, and 
recognition as each a substantial being. 
They establish their right to “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness” by the ex- 
ercise of their own powers and com- 
petences, and are deemed “righteous” 
as long as they continue their contri- 
butions to society. If they are consid- 
erate and kindly toward others, so much 
the better. The more they attend to 
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other people’s interests, the more they 
deserve from others in return. They may 
be trained to be in emotional harmony 
with others, and thus enjoy their gdod 
will as well as those advantages which 
society offers its benefactors. Thus even 
their love and justice serve their enlight- 
ened self-interests, and establish their 
rights in the community. 

Education which trains the young for 
such a life of usefulness and self-respect 
works against the creature’s self-knowl- 
edge as creature and against the love of 
the neighbor as oneself. The enlightened 
pursuit of self-interest in our society is 
not only incongruous with the aware- 
ness of flesh and blood or the livi ing soul; 
it is also a confusing and confounding 
substitute for humanity. The man who 
lives by his competences and the rights 
which his competences give him in his 
intercourse with others is in no mood to 
live by the forgiveness and love of his 
neighbor. He is irresistibly tempted to 
live and increase not as a creature bound 
to his neighbor, but as a god-man who 
binds others to himself through his own 
power over their destinies. The anxiety 
of a man for his life and his recognition 
of his neighbor as a concrete and effec- 
tive symbol of his own contingent and 
circumscribed existence are sufficient in- 
ducements to substitute mastery for love 
as the condition of a happy life. There- 
fore, education which trains the young 
for competent participation in a com- 
mon pursuit of security and prosperity 
in our institutions tends indirectly but 
powerfully toward the alienation of man 
from himself and his neighbor. This is 
why inhumanity among highly educated 
people is neither infrequent nor surpris- 
ing. We give our young “the best edu- 
cation available,” and they grow up to 
live lives without meaning and without 
joy. 


Anyone who takes the problem of love 
as seen in this discussion seriously, can 
hardly help wondering if love is a matter 
of training and growth. Neither plants 
which grow nor animals we train give 
us an adequate analogy for the process 
through which we come to love our 
neighbor as ourselves, or to offer the re- 
spect we owe to God’s “intelligent crea- 
tion.” It is one thing to be trained, an- 
other to grow. It is one thing to grow, 
another to be changed so that this love- 
lessness may put on love. This is why, 
according to Jeremiah, the Lord says, 
“T will put my law in their inward parts, 
and in their heart will I write it...” 
(31:33); and according to Ezekiel He 
says, “A new heart also will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you; 
and I will take away the stony heart out 
of your flesh, and I will give you a heart 
of flesh.” (36:26) For this same reason, 
the man able to love is spoken of in the 
New Testament as a new creation, a new 
man. It is recognized in the Bible that 
loving is a matter of conversion, or to 
put it in stronger terms, of being born 
again, and that the Author of this con- 
version and new birth is God. The man 
who learns what love is from Jesus 
Christ, and by a strange grace acknowl- 
edges his responsibility to love as crucial 
for his humanity—such a man knows 
that the love which is his despair as well 
as his hope is in truth a gift and remains 
a gift, a gift through his neighbor, from 
God. 

Let a man set out to act in the in- 
tegrity of a human being, to love his 
neighbor and enemy, and to hope for the 
love of the same neighbor and enemy, 
and he will confess, in spite of the pro- 
found disinclination of his mind and 
heart, that when it comes to the humanity 
which works by love, God alone is the 
Teacher; and that the Teacher is the 
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Creator and Savior. In education for hu- 
manity there can be no question of train- 
ing and growth without the replacement 
of the “old” man by the “new” man, and 
man is a creation, a work of God. Lov- 
ing and being loved, the very existence 
of human beings, is a miracle. One who 
loves his neighbor as himself, one who 
is so loved, knows that “with man it is 
impossible”; and he calls Him by whom 
it is possible “the living God.” 

One might say, “Well then, if it is 
God alone who enables a man to love 
his neighbor, let Him do it. This is no 
business for teachers, and has nothing to 
do with what we call education.” It can 
be argued that if neither the creation 
of man nor his restoration to humanity 
is within human competence, we might 
as well disavow all responsibility in the 
matter, and bend our efforts toward the 
training of the youth for usefulness in 
our public life. The difficulty is that 
when we thus set aside the problem of 
humanity we do more than neglect it. 
Education which ignores this matter of 
life and death for human beings, in ef- 
fect works against it. When we train our 
young to identify themselves with the 
roles they are to play in our way of life, 
and to identify others in the same way, 
we provide them with a selfhood which 
is a substitute for a human being; thus 
we train them for non-humanity, which 
turns in practice into inhumanity and its 
consequences in cruelty and misery. 

The educator cannot remain neutral 
in this matter. He who is not for man is 
against man. Indifference to humanity is 
the violation of it. When the goal of ed- 
ucation is not love, then the end of it is 
enmity and death. Even though the edu- 
cators cannot create love any more than 
they can create man, it is irresponsible 
and pernicious that they should set it 
aside as irrelevant to their task. The rec- 


ognition of love as the proper exercise 
of humanity cannot but act as a factor in 
a proper fulfillment of their function as 
educators. When the young are educated 
grade after grade, class after class, by 
people who acknowledge the hope and 
promise of love in human life, this very 
acknowledgment cannot but give a new 
meaning to their work. To realize that 
neither language nor mathematics, nei- 
ther science nor art, neither history nor 
sociology, as taught by us and learned 
by the pupils, can produce human be- 
ings or make human life meaningful 
without the reunion of man with man 
in love—to realize this and to teach with 
it in mind is indispensable in any educa- 
tion which does not end in the misuse 
of competence for the frustration of hu- 
manity. 

I believe that an elusive but po- 
tent element of personal influence comes 
into play in this connection. Teachers of 
mathematics and language who know 
the problem of love envisaged in this 
discussion will, while they teach their 
subjects, while they mind their own busi- 
ness, act as midwives in the birth of the 
new man. As human beings who live in 
the hope of love, in the hope of forgive- 
ness given and received, under the prom- 
ise and faithfulness of God in the love of 
Jesus Christ, they will teach what they 
are competent to teach, hoping in God, 
who is competent to convert them and 
their pupils to a living humanity. 

It is the peculiarity of God’s way with 
us that He does not emerge among us as 
a gigantic and supernatural power, mak- 
ing a spectacle of Himself before our 
startled eyes, while we ourselves lean 
against a wall doing nothing. It has al- 
ways been His way, since Abraham, to 
elect servants and to call them to fulfill 
His purpose of rehumanization among 
His people. God exercises a peculiar om- 
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nipotence which operates by the authen- 
tically human response of His people, so 
that while they act as creatures, He acts 
as Creator; while they follow their 
vocations, one man teaching, another 
farming or building, in the hope of faith- 
fulness and love, God Himself, being 
faithful to His creation, converts sinners 
and fills our lives with the joy of human- 
ity restored. Jesus Christ came eating and 
drinking like a man; he lived and spoke 
and died like a man. And God declared 
him His Son, and by him brought life 
and joy into the world; so that we call 
him our Savior as we do our God. It is 
offhand surprising that this Jesus should 
have been the wisdom and the power of 
God. But that he was, because we know 
both the wisdom and the power of God 
by what God did through the humanity 
of this man Jesus. So, also, it is offhand 
incredible that the creating and saving 
work of God should be done by us who 
groan with the hope of our own crea- 
tion, our own loving and being loved. It 
is a strange thing that while we, who 
hope in God, mind our business teach- 
ing this or that, training minds and hands, 
helping the young to grow, God Him- 
self should convert teacher and pupil, 
pupil and pupil to that openness to Him, 
ourselves, and others which is the proper 
exercise of our humanity in love. But 
among us, this is how God acts and re- 
veals Himself in His proper divinity as 
God. When teacher and pupil, in their 
dignity and equality as human beings, 
confront one another hoping for forgive- 
ness given and received, for love offered 
and expected, under the promise of God 
in their history, even while they occupy 
themselves with the academic business 
on hand, there occurs an education which 
is a new birth of humanity and the mak- 
ing of a joyful existence in man’s com- 
ing to his own. Thus it is that in our 


schools, our young will become at once 


- good citizens and truly human beings. 


Good citizenship in our country re- 
quires the practice of democracy. De- 
mocracy has its economic, political, and 
social aspects. It means common opportu- 
nity, government by the people’s con- 
sent and participation, mutual respect 
among people of different states and con- 
ditions. It involves an awareness of hu- 
manity common to people of different 
race, color, religion, and class. Even 
while democracy has its institutional as- 
pects in terms of public behavior, its vi- 
tality comes from the repeated decisions 
of the people to recognize one another 
as human beings, and to act accordingly. 
Democracy remains authentic and alive 
insofar as the people are able to over- 
come their anxiety for life; insofar as 
there is an antidote to their enmity and 
a way of reconciliation among them. 
Democracy without forgiveness and love 
given and received among creatures lacks 
its own very substance, and becomes first 
denatured and then moribund. The strug- 
gle for democracy must go on not only 
on the political level but also in the 
minds and spirits of the people. The peo- 
ple must acknowledge their responsibility 
to love their neighbors as themselves. 
They must acknowledge their failure in 
this respect, and live in hope. They must 
see the social life as an opportunity and 
a promise toward that justice which hu- 
man beings owe one to another. The 
people’s integrity and seriousness in this 
matter is the very life blood of democ- 
racy. 

Education can and clearly does train 
people to participate in democratic insti- 
tutions. Our children are brought up to 
believe in opportunity for all in a rep- 
resentative government. They are taught 
fair play, cooperation, reasonableness, al- 
truism, and the like, which are demo- 
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cratic mores. But education cannot con- 
vert them to humanity. To look for 
methods and techniques of training 
which shall turn roles into persons, pro- 
fessionals into people, is absurd. Edu- 
cators, human beings who are educators, 
alone can be and act as the “means of 
grace” for the making of forgiveness 
and love among us. Love is evoked only 
by love, freedom by freedom, and hu- 
manity by humanity. And since no man, 
educator or otherwise, can claim to be 
in possession of love, or freedom, or hu- 


manity, confession of incompetence in_ 


this matter, and the sensibility and hu- 
mility that go with such confession, are 
indispensable in a good educator. The 
teacher and the pupil need to look to 
God for the grace which shall reconcile 
them one with the other, and in this 
common looking they are educated for 
humanity, and for democracy, by God, 
who alone is the Teacher in this respect. 

Therefore, I am not sure that I wish 
at this time to “challenge American edu- 
cation.” In fact, I do not wish to chal- 
lenge. I only wish to remind you of the 
need in our time for a recovery of hu- 
manity. I wish to suggest that education 
for maintaining our way of life and the 
institutions which support it is not as 
such conducive to such a recovery, and 
does, as I argued, confuse the issue. Un- 
less our educators recognize the distinc- 
tion between human beings associated as 
“intelligent creation” and organisms play- 
ing several institutional roles, and permit 
this distinction to be effective in the 
school, the supreme need of our genera- 
tion for the love of man for man will be 
unfulfilled, and we shall remain at the 
brink of disaster. Our situation is peril- 
ous; not only our way of life but our 
very existence as mankind is at stake. 
Therefore, I invite you to examine the 


argument I have presented. If it is not 
valid, you may forget it. If it is valid, 
I hope you will act on it. 

I think I should make it clear before I 
finish that it is the business of education 
in our society to produce citizens who 
will operate effectively in our several in- 
stitutions. It is obvious to me, as it is to 
many of you, that our institutions and 
organizations are indispensable for a 
common, American way of life. I love 
and respect this way of life, with all its 
defects, and consider it my duty as a 
teacher to contribute to its maintenance 
and improvement. But I am also aware 
that unless as an educator I am con- 
cerned with the problem and hope of 
loving my neighbor as myself and my 
pupils’ recognition of their neighbors as 
human beings or “God’s intelligent crea- 
tion,” I do a dreadful disservice to our 
way of life; because without love, en- 
lightened self-interest operates in fact as 
a violation of man by man. Participation 
in public life through institutions is civi- 
lized living itself. But such participation 
without the love of creature by creature 
is inimical to human culture, and a way 
of death for human beings. Therefore, 
even while we educate our young to con- 
tribute to our way of life, we must do 
our work, as educators, with the hope 
that in our give and take with the stu- 
dents, God Himself will teach them to 
live as human beings one with another. 

One final word. The synagogues and 
churches of our land are supposed to be 
sources of the kind of awareness which 
underlies my thesis. If they are weak, let 
us make them strong. Whether they be 
weak or strong, I think we should do our 
share in making them authentic associa- 
tions of human beings, so that in our 
vocation as teachers we may behave as 


people. 
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T 1s, of course, most flattering to have 
been asked on this occasion to be the 
Atlas of the humanities: to have been 
asked somehow to carry the world of the 
Humanities on my shoulders; and then 
to exhibit it to you for your understand- 
ing of its implications now and in the 
future. The burden is, to be sure, an im- 
possible one to bear properly—at least 


* This is substantially the text of the lecture 
delivered as of the Summer 1958 All-Col- 
lege Series, “Contemporary Challenges to 
American Education.” I have deleted some of 
the itions and restored some material cut 
out of the original because of restrictions of 
time. Yet I have not attempted to convert the 
lecture to an essay for reading, because I have 
wanted to keep the spirit of personal communi- 
cation and tentativeness which I tried to get 
into the lecture. For this is, in the deepest sense, 
simply one man’s report to a group of his peers. 
(The title is, I trust, an appropriate after- 
thought.) And I have ventured to say once more 
some of the things I said in another lecture, “Edu- 
cation as a Discipline,” delivered to the TEPS 
Conference of the NEA on June 25, 1958, and 
recently printed in The Education of Teachers: 
New Perspectives (Washington, 1958), pp. 95- 
107. The present lecture had best be read in 
connection with that one; for in this one I 


attempt to particularize, whereas in that one I- 


had perforce to generalize. For an even more 
detailed and intense particularization of the 
issues raised here, see my “Historicism Once 
More,” Kenyon Review, XX (1958), 554-91. 
The proof of the pudding for all of us, how- 
ever, remains in the making. R.H.P. 

(Dr. Pearce is currently on leave from Ohio 
State University, completing a book, “The Con- 
tinuity of American Poetry.”) 


for me. But then Atlas is only a figure 
out of myth. His is one of those make- 
believe worlds which we create in order 
to get some controlled understanding of 
the complexities of our own. His is not 
the real world; but it derives from the 
real world, our real world, and is suffi- 
ciently relevant to it to let us under- 
sand it better, if indirectly. This is my 
position. This is our position. For, tra- 
ditionally, humanists have found that 


their job was by definition an impossible 


one to do directly; that they cannot 
study and expound human behavior di- 
rectly as, say, a behavioral scientist can. 
So, where the behavioral scientist has 
made it his task to cut through and 
systematically discount myths like that 
of Atlas, the humanist has had to be sat- 
isfied to study and expound indirectly, 
in terms of the very myths and modes of 
make-believe in which human behavior 
seems inevitably to be expressed. 

I shall therefore not try to define the 
humanities substantively, as so many dis- 
ciplines or fields. Rather, I shall try to 
define them functionally—in terms of 
characteristic assumptions, commitments, 
and procedures. For if I say to you that 
the humanities include literature and 
philosophy and often history, political 
science, and the like, I have only pointed 
to so many pigeon holes. And here, I 
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take it, we are interested in pigeons. The 
problem is therefore: What do the hu- 
manities (by which, of course, | mean 
humanistic study) entail? How can it be 
that not only literary documents but all 
other kinds, not only acts of what we 
call “the creative imagination” but all 
other kinds may be viewed humanis- 
tically? How, indeed, is it that all be- 
havior (for documents, like acts, are 
forms of behavior) may be viewed hu- 
manistically, if only it is viewed indi- 
rectly, in terms set and defined by the 
documents and acts which it produces? 
Why is it that the humanist insists that, 
for all his certainty that he has a pretty 
good idea of what man is, he can define 
that idea, that essential idea, only in 
terms of what man does? This, I take it, 
is the humanist’s most crucial article of 
faith. This is what forces him into that 
study by indirection which makes him 
the object of so much of his students’ 
and colleagues’ and auditors’ impatience. 

Why can’t the humanist study human 
behavior directly? The answer is quite 
simple. Because humans do not behave 
directly. Because their behavior is al- 
ways mediated and organized in forms 
and styles and modes which they have 
acquired as they have participated in the 
societies and cultures in which they hap- 
pen to live. So that for the humanist there 
is no such thing as “behavior.” Or rather, 
there is such a thing, but it is so general 
and abstract as not to be of primary in- 
terest to him as humanist. I do not say 
that he thereby condemns, say, those be- 
havioral sciences which are interested in 
this general and abstract thing we call 
“behavior.” (Indeed, the humanist con- 
ceives of the behavioral scientist’s inter- 
est as exemplifying his style of behavior, 
and thereby might even set out to study 
the behavioral sciences humanistically.) 
The humanist is interested in the general 
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laws of human behavior as much as the 
next man, but only when and as they 
eventuate into particular instances of be- 
havior. The humanist, that is to say, is 
concerned above all with the people, with 
the individuals, with the persons, who 
behave. He wants to know: What does 
it mean for them as humans, as persons, 
as individuals, to behave thus? What did 
it mean for the ancient Greeks to hold 
to a belief in Atlas? What does it mean 
that a teacher of American literature 
named Roy Harvey Pearce chooses, how- 
ever diffidently, to figure his task as that 
of an Atlas? 

The humanities, I am saying, are pre- 
cisely those disciplines which focus on 
the study of man as a person. Indeed, 
the very word “humanities” tells us this 
much. It is derived from bumanitas; and 
is meant to denote those qualities of the 
imtellect and sensibility which we might 
call, if the word hadn’t been vulgarized 
and sentimentalized, humane. The hu- 
manist, whatever his particular field, 
whatever his religious and metaphysical 
assumptions, as humanist, studies, eluci- 
dates, explicates, and evaluates man’s hu- 
manitas (and likewise his inhbumanitas) to 
man. Traditionally the humanist has 
found the richest sources for his studies 
in the arts and philosophy—those forms 
of human expression which are most 
dedicated to expressing and revealing hu- 
manitas. But he is by no means limited to 
the arts and philosophy. As I have 
pointed out, he can study any form of 
expression and activity, to search out 
there its component of humanitas and 
the relation between the form of expres- 
sion or activity and the humane spirit 
which is therein expressed or put into 
action. Traditionally his sources are the 
Lears, the Essays on the Human Under- 
standing, the Pragmatism, and New Tes- 
taments of this world. But he may just 
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as likely turn to the organization of the 
front page of The New York Times, or, 
indeed, that of this lecture series. He will 
be guided solely by his overriding con- 
cern for the humanistic implications of 
such materials. He will seek to interpret 
them. This, then, is his role: to interpret 
the record of man’s beliefs and commit- 
ments in such a way as to demonstrate 
how man’s sense of himself as man—his 
humanitas—is implicated in them. 

Recall how the concept of humanism 
as we know it now came into being. It 
was a Renaissance concept (although 
now we know that it was prefigured and 
forecast in the Middle Ages). It was 
marked by rediscovery of the glories of 
pagan antiquity; and it made for a focus- 
ing of attention on the secular, this- 
worldly aspects of human behavior and 
expression. It was not, of course, thereby 
antireligious. Indeed, the great Renais- 
sance humanists were devout men and 
set themselves to the task of synthesiz- 
ing their sense of the secular and the 
religious. For us the important point is 
that the humanist movement was such as 
to call to men’s attention their glorious 
yet limited existence as men on this earth 
and to make them want to understand 
the meaning of that existence in all its 
glories and limitations. We are, of 
course, heirs of the Renaissance. Our im- 
pulse to technological and scientific ex- 
pertise originates in the Renaissance. But 
among us, ironically enough, that im- 
pulse has developed to such extremes 
that we forget that it was men whose 
impulse it was, men who were to use, 
not be used by, science and technology. 
We forget to measure the cost of our 
own success—a cost not only in the loss 
of an active religious sense (which is not 
my subject here) but also in the loss of 
an active humanistic sense. 

The humanist’s task, indeed, is now (as 


it has always been) somehow to tell us 
what we have lost, or are at least in dan- 
ger of losing. Moreover, he tells us not in 
the direct, lecture method which I am us- 
ing now, but in the indirect, humanistic 
method. He teaches us to know docu- 
ments (documentum is Latin for “‘ex- 
ample”) which are so deeply and richly 
charged with the humanistic sense that, if 
we come to know them well, we find our 
understanding of ourselves somehow in- 
creased, or conditioned, or changed, or 
sometimes even transformed, by that 
knowledge. (Saying which, I think that 
what I should really be doing is reading, 
say, Moby Dick with you. But then I trust 
that you will take what I say as an invi- 
tation to try Moby Dick again. If my 
remarks have any value at,all, the value 
will accrue from the sharpening or in- 
tensification that you might have if you 
do try Moby Dick again.) 

But I must continue to talk generally: 
to give you some indication of what the 
humanistic view of behavior entails as 
regards the nature of the individual per- 
son and his situation in his culture. It en- 
tails, above all, the humanistic sense—the 
sense of humanitas. How am I to define 
this? Let me remind you that here defini- 
tions are dangerous unless they are used 
pragmatically, as guides to searching for 
the thing defined. For bumanitas simply 
is not abstractable; it does not exist ex- 
cept in the context of human expressions 
and activities: in Lear, or Pragmatism, or 
the New Testament, or Moby Dick, or 
the front page of the Times, or in the 
situation of my talking to you thus. Be- 
cause it exists only thus, the humanist 
who would devote himself to its study 
and explication must always work in- 
directly, obliquely, in terms of expres- 
sions and activities. (Thus my regret 
that we aren’t looking at Moby Dick to- 
gether.) 
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But anyhow you do know what hu- 
manitas is. You can’t help knowing; for 
it is one of the things which make you 
what you are. You may try to forget it; 
but in so trying, you will be keenly 
aware that you are trying to forget it; 
and so you will remember. Here I might 
well paraphrase Louis Armstrong on the 
definition of jazz: “Humanitas is what, 
if you have to ask what it is, you ain’t 
ever going to know.” Only there is this 
difference: you know already; only you, 
like me, live in a culture which increas- 
ingly would encourage you to forget. 
But let me give you a recent definition 
of bumanitas: 


When I try to delve into my innermost 
feeling, my initial feeling of self, I find at 
bottom there is not a feeling of sheer exist- 
ence, or of sheer thinking, the Cartesian 
cogito. There is immediately and simulta- 
neously, something more. There is implicit 
in my feeling of existence a feeling of or- 
ganic existence, or organicity, of wholeness. 
Distorted, stunted as it may be by the wear 
and tear of modern life, the original form 
is still traceable as it was present in the bud 
of youth: a ball radiating strength and ca- 
pacity: all sidedness, all-potentiality; coher- 
ence, correspondence. . . . 


Then let me give you a Renaissance defi- 
nition: 


I know my soul hath power to know all 
things, 
Yet is she blind and ignorant in all; 
I know I’m one of nature’s little kings, 
Yet to the least and vilest things am thrall. 
I know my life’s a pain, and but a span; 
I know my sense is mocked with every- 
thing: 
And to conclude, I know myself a man, 
Which is a proud, and yet a wretched 
thing.? 
Now, although these definitions are 
couched in considerably different Jan- 
1Erich Kahler, The Tower and the Abyss 
(London, 1958), p. 250. 
2Sir John Davies, from Nosce Te Ipsum 
(1599). 


guage and proceed from considerably 
different eschatological assumptions—the 
first is existentialist and the second is 
traditionally Christian—now, for all the 
difference in these definitions, they have 
in common a crucial quality: a sense of 
the ineradicable self-consciousness and 
self-realization of man, and thus of his 
sense of himself as being before and after 
all things, for good and for bad, an in- 
dividual. They would call our attention 
to the fact that man discovers his pride 
through his wretchedness and his wretch- 
edness through his pride. They are con- 
cerned to look not at man’s behavior 
per se, if indeed that were possible, but, 
by indirection, at man’s confrontation of 
himself through study of his behavior. 
They are concerned to have us confront 
specific and concrete instances of man’s 
self-confrontation, as it were, in such a 
way—through study of his behavior in 
art, technics, philosophy, science, day-to- 
day mores, and the like—as the more 
fully to know him as man. They would 
teach us to ask, What is man that he be- 
haves, and expresses his behavior, as he 
does? And what does he do to himself by 
behaving thus? How much of his man- 
hood, of his bumanitas, does it cost him 
to behave thus? They would remind us, 
as Thoreau learned at Walden Pond, that 
when you drive life into a corner, what 
you discover is yourself—for good and 
for bad, you discover yourself. You dis- 
cover that the one thing you can’t escape 
is the fact that you have made the dis- 
covery. The humanistic view of behavior 
is, in short, that which would show how 
it is man’s fate, his glory and his curse, 
again and again to catch himself in the 
act of being man. 

The humanist knows that to do so is 
a humbling, by no means a humiliating, 
experience. It is humbling because it 
teaches one how hard it is to confront 
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oneself in all of one’s humanity. It is 
humbling also because it teaches : one 
how easy it would be, how tempting it 
would be, to try to be something else, 
sub- or super-human. For this reason, as 
the humanist well knows, the records of 
our behavior which have the greater hu- 
manistic significance are those which 
celebrate those triumphs which, para- 
doxically, derive from our recognition of 
our weaknesses and failures as human 
beings. It is Oedipus and Lear and Don 
Quixote and Milton’s Adam and Faust 
and Captain Ahab and Anna Karenina 
and Pierre Bezuhof and Ike McCaslin 
who interest us when we seek to under- 
stand ourselves as human beings. It is, 
that is to say, the protagonists of comedy 
and tragedy, wherein a person is shown 
as he tries to break through the limita- 
tions of his humanitas, fails, is terribly or 
ridiculously punished, yet somehow wins 
out, as he, at the end, through an asser- 
tion of his humanitas, acknowledges it in 
all its limitations. So that its limitations 
are its glories. Behavior entails misbehav- 
ior. Perhaps all behavior is, in the con- 
crete, misbehavior. The end of man, of 
secular, humanistic man at any rate, is 
his acknowledgment of his manhood. 
That he must suffer to win his way to 
such acknowledgment is of the essence 
of the human situation viewed human- 
istically; this is also the glory of its curse. 
No wonder Jacques Barzun tried a year 
or so ago to explain the humanities to 
the readers of the Saturday Evening Post 
by calling them the “misbehavioral 
sciences.” 

In his Myth of Sisyphus, Albert Camus 
meditates on an ancient myth: that story 
of the man condemned to push a huge 
rock up a hill, only to see it roll back 
down, only to have to start all over again 
—forever and ever. Camus says, none- 
theless: 


It is during that return [down the hill, 
to start his task over again], that pause, that 
Sisyphus interests me. A face that toils so 
close to stones is already stone itself! I see 
that man going back down with a heavy 
yet measured step toward the moment of 
which he will never know the end. That 
hour like breathing-space which returns as 
surely as his suffering, that is the hour of 
consciousness. At each of those moments 
when he leaves the heights and gradually 
sinks toward the lairs of the gods, he is su- 
perior to his fate. He is stronger than his 
rock.® 


This is the prime humanistic assumption 
and therefore the humanist’s prime mo- 
tive as he studies behavior: that, in his 
confrontation of himself in the act of 
behaving, in his hour of consciousness, 
man is superior to his fate, stronger than 
his rock. It is an assumption that is hard 
to learn to make—or at least hard to 
learn to confront. Camus puts it well in 
the same essay: 


Beginning to think is beginning to be un- 
dermined. Society has but little connection 
with such beginnings. The worm is in man’s 
heart. That is where it must be sought.t 


This is yet another version, a rock-bot- 
tom humanistic version, of “Know thy- 
self.” 

An important aspect of the history of 
human behavior, it would surely follow, 
is the history of attempts to make that 
self-confrontation somewhat easier: to 
subtract misbehavior from behavior; to 
eliminate the particular instance for the 
sake of the median; to dehumanize be- 
havior. Indeed, the humanistic concep- 
tion of the self would make us aware 
of this fact: that it is much easier for a 
man to be anyone but himself—to iden- 
tify with a group, or a leader, or a fac- 
tion, or a cell, or even a god, rather 

8 Albert Camus, The Myth of Sisyphus and 
Other Essays. Translated by J. O’Brien (New 


York, 1955), p. 89. 
4 Ibid., p. 4. 
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than with himself as (to quote Whitman) 
“a simple, separate person.” The human- 
ist is no better off than anyone else in 
this respect. Indeed, maybe he is worse 
off and has become a humanist just be- 
cause he wants to teach himself to resist 
his tendency to opt for dehumanized, as 
opposed to humanized, man. As human- 
ist he can do nothing directly to stem 
the inevitable tide of dehumanization. He 
works, as I have said, indirectly—as he 
expounds, explicates, and evaluates those 
portions of the record of history which 
would teach us what it is and is not to 
be human, what it costs to be human, and 
what are the rewards of being human. 
The humanist, thus, is in a curious 


position. Professionally he is a specialist 
in nonspecialization. For the genuinely 
humanistic view of behavior is, above all, 
a nonspecialized one: one that pertains 
to all men, at all times, under all condi- 
tions. The danger faced by the profes- 
sional humanist, like the danger faced 


by all schoolteachers, is that of so re- 
fining his professional techniques that 
they will subvert the very ends toward 
which he is working. He might well be- 
come so adept in establishing correct 
texts of documents of humanistic im- 
port, or in studying their background 
and their language, or in demonstrating 
how they function, that he will forget, 
or at least neglect, to study and teach 
their primary humanistic import. This, of 
course, is not the place or the occasion 
to discuss ‘the self-set traps into which 
the professional humanist may fall or the 
continual internecine warfare regarding 
such traps that goes on among human- 
ists. Here I need but acknowledge the 
fact that the traps exist and that the hu- 
manist should know this. And at least 
his profession offers him this advantage: 
it teaches him to take care. 

And here I come to the professional 


humanist’s deep concern about his peers 
in some of the other branches of the 
teaching profession: that they have for- 
gotten to take care; that, like him, they, 
often unknowingly, have fallen into traps 
of their own setting; that they have quite 
cheerfully begun to dance around that 
bonfire of dehumanization which, in our 
age, with our special speed-up tech- 
niques, threatens utterly to destroy us. 
For the only way of absolutely dehu- 
manizing man is to destroy him utterly. 
Only then he will not even theoretically 
be able to confront himself as a person, 
a being endowed with humanitas. 

These, then, are the questions that 
trouble the humanist. What does it mean 
that men should be unwilling to be men? 
What does it cost? What is entailed in 
the process of dehumanization? Specifi- 
cally: What happens when men are so 
far along the road to dehumanization 
that they begin to treat dehumanistically 
documents of humanistic import? Con- 
fronting ourselves in all our bumanitas, 
seeing ourselves as we are destroying 
ourselves—catching ourselves in the act 
—can we come to know what we are 
really doing, so perhaps to stop doing 
it and start doing something somewhat 
more true to our highest sense of our- 
selves as simple, separate persons? Let 
me try to answer these questions as they 
center on the one: What happens when 
documents of humanistic import begin 
to be dehumanized? : 

First, they begin to be conceived of in 
such a way that their content, their hu- 
man content, is split off from their form, 
their humanly significant form. Then the 
form becomes a method, then a skill, a 
matter of sheer manipulative expertise. 
And the content begins to be understood 
not as an expression of one way, among 
an infinitude of possible ways, that man 
has found it possible to live with himself 
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in a world he never made, but rather as 
a belief, existing only conceptually, ac- 
cording to the canons of some logical 
system or other—and to be judged as 
such, as being either “true” or “false.” 
True or false thus has become true or 
false according to some current system 
of belief, not true or false to life hu- 
manistically conceived. Now, admittedly, 
such dehumanization is a quite useful and 
efficient thing so fas as the pragmatics 
of our lives is concerned. We learn to 
handle methods and develop skills; we 
learn to build bigger and better mouse- 
traps; and we learn to decide what, in 
terms of the system of beliefs to which 
we subscribe, is wrong or right, appro- 
priate or inappropriate. We become tech- 
nologists or lawyers or social-workers— 
or teachers. But such efficiency is too 
often achieved at a very great cost: that 
of being unable to take seriously anyone 
or anything but ourselves and our sys- 
tem of beliefs; that of developing a habit 
of believing only in our own kind of 
efficiency; that of wanting to make all 
men over in our own image; that of plac- 
ing skill above understanding, and con- 
tent above meaning. Perspectives on any- 
thing except our own way of life are 
shut off. Humility is lost. Humanity is 
lost, because it is lost sight of. 

I can give you a simple if exaggerated 
example of what I mean—and inciden- 
tally one which, in a somewhat different 
version, was originally given to me by 
one of your number here, Professor Ar- 
thur Foshay. Consider the New England 
Primer. Children were taught their al- 
phabet and taught to read by being 
brought face to face with such senti- 
ments as this: “A: In Adam’s Fall/ We 
sinnéd all.” Strong stuff, surely; but 
think of what it says when its form and 
content are taken integrally, as expres- 
sions of a view of human behavior which 


was consistent with a view of man—a 
view which most humanists, I suppose, 
would consider somewhat neurotic, but 
nonetheless would respect because of its 
consistency, honesty, and high serious- 
ness. “A” is the first letter in the alpha- 
bet; learning it, we know that it is a 
sign (or symbol) of the first event in the 
history of mankind—in whose shadow 
we still live. That shadow is one which 
has so darkened our intellects that we 
must go to school in order to clear them 
up as best we can. Our best is thus not 
very good, but it is all we have. So learn- 
ing to read is learning not a skill, but a 
way of understanding how one, as a per- 
son, is a member of the community of 
both this world and the other. This is the 
Word, or the Letter, in which we have 
our beginning. Let me recall Camus: 
Beginning to read, beginning to think, is 
beginning to be undermined. Beginning 
to be undermined is beginning to face 
the truth about ourselves. 

Now, consider a modern equivalent: 
“Look, Adam, see Fve. Look, Eve, see 
Adam. Eve said, ‘Cain killed Abel.’” 
You all know the form of this much 
better than I, although with a seven- 
year-old I have been getting to know it 
pretty well. What has happened? The 
content has been reduced to a mere ex- 
cuse for the form. The form has become 
a means to attaining a mere skill. Substi- 
tute Jimmy and Jane for Adam and Fve 
and Tom and Albert for Cain and Abel. 
Changed “killed” to “loves.” (It is al- 
ways present tense with us.) And you 
are in 1958, moving, some of us tend to 
think, toward 1984— and all in the name 
of the fuller and richer development of 
the person! 

Now the professional (or amateur, 
which the professional would be if he is 
really professional) humanist doesn’t 
want to intensify his child’s oedipal dif- 


ficulties, to be sure; and he wants ex- 
pertness in reading skills as much as the 
next man. But he wants even his child 
to be confronted with reading matter in 
which reading is something more than a 
skill, in which somehow what is said has 
at least a childlike humanistic import; in 
which the content is sufficiently serious 
and relevant to make the child see that 
beginning to read is an experience, not 
just a skill. For reading, at its best—and 
who can afford to settle for less?— 
should be an experience in being human. 
Beginning to read is beginning to think. 
Beginning to think is beginning to be un- 
dermined. Beginning to be undermined is 
beginning to confront oneself as a per- 
son. Confronting oneself as a person is 
being a person. And behavior is valuable 
and worth-while only so far as it is the 
behavior of a person. 

My example is exaggerated, to be sure. 
But the situation in which we find our- 
selves today is exaggerated—or extreme, 
as some of my colleagues say. I give the 
example to you as a means of emphasiz- 
ing the way the humanist would ex- 
pound his documents and then judge 
them—as they yield insights of humanis- 
tic worth, as their form makes such a 
yielding possible. The humanist searches 
for documents which help us remind 
ourselves that we are human and that, 
being human, we have the virtues and 
the faults and the responsibilities of being 
human. The humanist would by no 
means discard documents which are 
merely descriptive or classificatory: doc- 
uments which help us size up generally 
and organize the world in which we live. 
He would only point out that the sizing 
up and organizing are not enough; that 
we must always be mindful of the mean- 
ing of such activities for those who par- 
ticipate in them as subjects or objects. 
We must build houses with all the tech- 
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nological skill we have; but we must not 
forget for whom we are building them. 

Let me illustrate again, but now move 
in the other direction—from the dehu- 
manized (or relatively dehumanized) to 
the humanized—and try to indicate the 
uses of both dehumanization and human- 
ization, so as to get them into some focus 
and then to move toward some conclu- 
sions about the meaning, and thus the 
use, of the humanistic view of behavior 
in our time. 


I 


Suppose you and a friend happen to 
encounter a mutual friend. Greetings are 
exchanged all around, and you begin to 
talk. But then someone else, say a man 
prominent in the community, comes 
along. And the mutual friend, in the 
most impolite fashion, turns away from 
the two of you and chases after the per- 
son who has just come along. You and 
your friend are chagrined; and you com- 
ment on the fact that this is how your 
mutual friend always acts; that he is al- 
ways concerned to associate himself 
with the right people and do the right 
things. And you begin to particularize: 
He joins all ‘the right clubs; he dresses 
always in the current fashion; he holds 
all the current opinions; he succumbs to 
the latest health fads; and so on. You 
conclude, quite casually, that he wants 
status—that he is so anxious about hav- 
ing status that he will neglect his friends, 
his manners, and his proper duties to 
achieve it: all without knowing what he 
is doing or why; or even what he will 
gain from doing it. 

What have you done? You have 
placed this mutual friend in your world 
and have begun to understand him as he 
does and does not fit into that world. 
This is a useful and needful kind of ac- 
tivity, to be sure, for it helps us make 
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sense of our world as we live in it and 
so helps us live more efficiently where 
and as we are. We come, in short, to lo- 
cate ourselves and to relate ourselves to 
others. However informally and uncon- 
sciously, we categorize. We are not con- 
cerned with our friend’s behavior as a 
humanistic phenomenon, but rather as a 
social phenomenon. 


II 


Now let me quote from a sociological 
account of behavior regarding this prob- 
lem of status, David Riesman’s The 
Lonely Crowd: 


A particularly striking illustration of the 
use of leisure by the other-directed person 
for whom means have become ends is the 
cult of sun tanning. Marginal differentia- 
tion by means of bodily adornment (of 
which sun tanning is of course but one 
style) we know to be characteristic of all 
cultures. Yet there is a difference between 
contemporary American concern for body 
image and the patterns to be found else- 
where. . . . Competition in body shape and 
color as it appears so intensely in America 
is not related to economic or social advance 
and only marginally even to sexual con- 
quest. Color competition is an end in itself, 
not a means to any other end nor an in- 
signia of one’s achievements. In summer and 
even in winter both men and women enter 
a beauty contest in which they can appraise 
their personalities and compare nuances in 
shade and hue of epiderm. Their taste buds, 
tastes, body image and skin, their “pep” and 
“vitality,” and intellectual and sensuous 
qualities, are not exploited as avenues of 
ascent in a well-defined hierarchy. Instead, 
they are opened to inspection and intro- 
spection by a desire to share in the leisure 
agendas of the adult self-exploiting peer- 
group.® 


What has been done here? More classi- 
fication, but in a much sharper and more 
subtle fashion than that of the ordinary, 


5 David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1950), p. 157. 


untrained observer. The means to the 
achievement of status are seen to com- 
prise much more than the mere chasing 
after the prominent and trying always to 
be on the inside. The phenomenon is ob- 
served to be “an end in itself”; but no 
judgment is passed; no human cost is 
measured. The language and style of the 
passage, which express the conceptualiza- 
tion and form of the technique of anal- 
ysis used, are such as always to categorize 
this searching for status, not to look at 
it as something all too human and to be 
known directly as such. Once more, there 
are the means here for us to locate and 
place ourselves in our culture. Yet that 
phrase “an end in itself” is there and re- 
fers us at least to general categories 
which may or may not be used as the 
bases of judgment. The categories are, 
of course, “inner-directed” and “‘other- 
directed” and they are meant to let us 
understand how man has dehumanized 
himself. But, paradoxically, the terms of 
the understanding participate in that de- 
humanization. For we don’t know what 
it is like and what it means to be one of 
these persons, with these taste buds and 
this pep and vitality. 

The gain is one of socio-cultural ob- 
jectivity. The loss is one of humanistic 
understanding. It would seem that we 
can’t have the two at once, but, as I 
shall maintain, we need both, alterna- 
tively, complementarily—the one to bal- 
ance and complete the other. For such 
understanding demands the sort of iden- 
tification which, if he were to seek it, 
would make the sociologist’s goal of ob- 
jective description and evaluation impos- 
sible of achievement—as if he were a 
psychiatrist literally suffering along with 
his patients. And please note that I have 
here chosen a passage from a book by a 
sociologist who minimizes the use of 
quantification and statistics and maxi- 
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mizes the use of the interpretation of, as 
they are called, unstructured interviews, 
person-to-person. I do so because I want 
to point out that, whatever the sociolo- 
gist can properly do to look at behavior 
humanistically, however much he may 
believe in the possibilities of humanistic 
understanding (as Mr. Riesman certainly 
does), if he is to work as a sociologist, he 
must avoid evoking the kinds of self- 
confrontation that characterize docu- 
ments of interest to the humanist. 


Correspondingly, however much the 
humanist may want to understand man 
sociologically (or socially), he must 
avoid the sort of classificatory analysis 
which is the sociologist’s means to do his 


proper job. 


Ill 


And now I shall quote from a novel 
about a man who searched hard for 
status. The protagonist here is finishing 
getting dressed for his day’s work. He is 
the hero of Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt. 


A sensational event was changing from 
the brown suit to the gray the contents of 
his pockets. He was earnest about these ob- 
jects. They were of eternal importance, 
like baseball or the Republican Party. They 
included a fountain pen and a silver pencil 
(always lacking a supply of new leads) 
which belonged to the righthand upper vest 
pocket. Without them he would have felt 
naked. On his watch-chain were a gold pen- 
knife, silver cigar-cutter, seven keys (the 
use of two of which he had forgotten), and 
incidentally a good watch. Depending from 
the chain was a large, yellowish elk’s tooth 
—proclamation of his membership in the 
Brotherly and Protective Order of Elks. . . . 
[And the author goes on like this, until:] 

. he stuck in his lapel the Booster’s Club 
button. With the conciseness of great art 
the button displayed two words: “Boosters 
—Pep!” It made [him] feel loyal and im- 
portant. It associated him with Good Fel- 
lows, with men who were nice and human, 
and important in business circles. It was his 


V.C., his Legion of Honor ribbon, his Phi 
Beta Kappa key.® 

What has been done here? This man 
is shown to us, almost in his own terms. 
As we watch him dressing, we are able 
at once to identify with him and to ask 
ourselves what is wrong. So doing, we 
are driven to that confrontation of self, 
to that sense of humanitas, of which I 
have spoken. And we discover that this 
man, at this point at any rate, is nothing 
except what his various badges of status 
let him be. We understand him as he 
is potentially a human but not quite one. 
We could wish, if we took a literary- 
critical stance, that Lewis had not in- 
truded himself in this presentation—with 
his too clever parenthetical wisecracks 
at Babbitt’s pitiful state and his overin- 
sistence on the meaning of all this to Bab- 
bitt. We could wish, that is to say, that 
Lewis had let us sense more fully Bab- 
bitt’s dehumanization and had not been 
tempted to do the job for us. In any case, 
we can know and judge that dehuman- 
ization because it has been communi- 
cated to us in humanistic terms, in hu- 
mantistic forms: with the concentration 
on what it was to be this-man, Babbit, 
in and of himself—not an other-directed 
person with his special, but typical, 
means of marginal differentiation. View- 
ing Babbitt’s behavior humanistically, in 
and of itself, not as an illustration of 
“marginal differentiation,” made to view 
it so by such art as Lewis possesses, we 
take him so seriously that we can’t 
merely classify and categorize him. In- 
deed, he is so important to us that he 
has given his name to a category. And 
we say that he is archetypal for all the 
Babbitts in the world. His general socio- 
logical import to us is defined by the 
particularity—the simple, separate indi- 

6 Sinclair Lewis, Babbitt (New York, Mod- 
ern Library Edition, 1922), pp. 9-10. 
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viduality—in which he is presented to 
us. Here the humanist begins to get a 
means of looking at general behavior in- 
directly, through its all-too-human par- 
ticularizations. 


IV 


And now for my last example, which 
is from Stendahl’s The Red and the 
Black. 


To Julien, making a fortune meant in the 
first place leaving Verrierés; he loathed his 
native place. Everything that he saw there 
froze his imagination. 

From his earliest boyhood, he had mo- 
ments of exaltation. At such times he 
dreamed with rapture that one day he 
would be introduced to the beautiful ladies 
of Paris; he would manage to attract their 
attention by some brilliant action. Why 
should he not be loved by one of them, as 
Bonaparte, when still penniless, had been 
loved by the brilliant Madame de Beau- 
harnais? For many years now, perhaps not 
an hour of Julien’s life had passed without 
his reminding himself that Bonaparte, an 
obscure subaltern with no fortune, had 
made himself master of the world with his 
sword, This thought consoled him for his 
misfortunes which he deemed to be great, 
and enhanced his joy when joy came his 
way. [Julien continues to think thus, un- 
til he says to himself: } 

“When Bonaparte made a name for him- 
self, France was in fear of being invaded; 
military distinction was necessary and fash- 
ionable. Today we see priests at forty draw- 
ing stipends of a hundred thousand francs, 
that is to say three times as much as the 
famous divisional commanders under Na- 
poleon. They must have people to support 
them. Look at the Justice there, so wise a 
man, always honest until now, sacrificing 
his honor, at his age, from fear of offending 
a young vicar of thirty. I must become a 
priest.”7 


What has been done here? Even when 
I take this passage out of its rich context, 


7Stendahl, The Red and the Black (New 
York, Modern Library Edition, 1926), pp. 36- 
37- 


we can sense its power, the coldness and 
objectivity with which Stendahl renders 
Julien Sorel’s hypocritical logic. Sten- 
dahl, unlike Lewis, doesn’t intrude his 
own person. He makes Sorel so complete 
unto himself, tells us so much about him, 
that we believe in him—and then find 
ourselves believing in his quest, however 
much we may despise it. We begin to 
know what the demonic quest for status 
costs. Nothing less than the wilful dis- 
tortion and perversion of the quester’s 


humanitas. Even though Sorel’s world is 


not ours, nor is his age, we believe in 
them, because we believe in him; and we 
believe in them because, as Stendahl in- 
vents them for us they are such as to 
make him its characteristic product. It 
is not a form of behavior in general but 
rather Sorel’s behavior in particular to 
whose possibility, as it images and gives 
human substance to an aspect of his age’s 
behavior, we absolutely assent. Assenting 
thus, we are turned back into considera- 
tion of our own behavior and the possi- 
bilities, in the terms given us by our age 
and our world, of distorting and pervert- 
ing our own humanitas. We know how 
our potential for misbehavior crucially 
implicates our behavior. The end of such 
humanistic understanding is knowledge 
so true that it is not useful. It is just there, 
challenging us to face up to its implica- 
tions about all men in general and our- 
selves in particular. 

I must forbear further explication of 
these passages: further attempts to help 
you look closely enough at them so that 
you will see their ev ery nuance—the or- 
dering of thoughts and events, the choice 
of language, the latent symbolism, the 
motivations. I forbear regretfully, of 
course; for as I have said, only through 
learning to attend to nuances, only by 
learning to look directly at the indirec- 
tions with which the artist renders be- 


havior, can we achieve a fully humanistic 
understanding of behavior. But I remind 
myself, at this point, that I am here to 
talk about what one does as a humanist, 
not to do it—although, as you can see, 
it is hard for me to forbear doing my 
regular and proper job, the humanist’s 
regular and proper job: interpreting 
documents (in this case novels) in their 
varying degrees of humanistic import. 

In any case, note what you can and 
cannot do with, or by means of, such 
writing as that of Lewis and Stendahl 
and the men and worlds created in it. 
You cannot learn how or what to be or 
not to be. You cannot properly gener- 
alize from the behavior of their protag- 
onists. Their use, the usefulness of all 
documents, novels or whatever, which 
are amenable to humanistic interpreta- 
tion, lies in their very uselessness for 
pragmatic purposes, in their very resist- 
ance to manipulation and moral score- 
keeping. For they teach us, as the hu- 
manities teach us, that we are, whatever 
we may do or say to the contrary, hu- 
man beings. 

Why are the humanities of such tradi- 
tional importance? Because it would 
seem to be in our nature to forget that 
we are human beings. Why are the hu- 
manities of such overwhelming impor- 
tance in our time? Because, being tempted 
to forget that we are human beings— 
automated, tranquilized, other-directed, 
mass-produced, subliminally persuaded— 
we have taught ourselves to take advan- 
tage of the fact and so, in quite cheerful 
ignorance, to usher in this age of the 
technological apocalypse. The assembly 
line looks more and more like a roller 
coaster. Humanistic understanding can- 
not transform this age, or us as we live 
in it, to a Paradise Regained. But only 
through humanistic understanding—and 
I would add, humanistic commitment— 
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can we know what we are that we must 
transform it: if not to paradise (for no 
realistic humanist believes we can have 
that) at least to a world for, to,-and in 
which we will be responsible. 

This is, of course, the humanist’s age- 
old complaint. He remembers what 
Emerson wrote: 


Things are in the saddle, 
And ride mankind. 


And some words of William Blake: 


In every cry of every Man, 

In every Infant’s voice of fear, 

In every voice, in every ban, 
The mind-forg’d manacles I hear. 


Confronting, particularly since the be- 
ginnings of the Industrial Revolution, 
man’s seemingly inevitable willingness to 
pay too high a price for things and his 
manacles, sensing in himself that inevi- 
table willingness too, the humanist has 
made it his office to complain thus—or 
to explicate, in his teaching and his schol- 
arship, such complaints. 

It follows, then, that the humanities are 
a challenge to American education, as the 
title of this lecture series puts it. “Chal- 
lenge” means an occasion to which we 
must rise and a threat to what we think 
is our well-being. And the humanistic 
view of behavior constitutes such an oc- 
casion and such a threat to all educators, 
to all men who would be educated—in- 
deed, to all humanists. It tells us that de- 
humanization is possible, there is a point 
of no return; that however hard and 
earnestly—knowing that efficiency is a 
product of specialization—we strive, 
each of us to do our special jobs, we do 
them badly, even suicidally, if we do 
them in such a way as to forget who and 
what we are. We can well be the victims 
of our own success. Humanistic under- 
standing, deriving from the explication 
of the human situation as it has been re- 
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corded in some of the great documents 
of our cultural heritage, would tell us 
who and what we are, so that we learn 
that in victimizing other men, we are 
victimizing ourselves—that humanitas 
which, at the very least, makes all men 
one. 

I sound urgent; and I mean to. And 
what I say sounds perhaps like a jere- 
miad (Repent! Repent!) of a seven- 
teenth-century Boston minister. I must 
confess that, when I am assigned the sort 
of subject on which I speak today, when 
I am told to speak not as a professional 
humanist, but about the humanism I try 
to profess—when I am told to do this, I 
let myself slip into such a mood as that 
in which I speak to you now. I think 
of the transformation which we, living 
as and where we now live, may be about 
to undergo. And I worry. And now, in- 
stead of doing my regular job—which is 
to guide students in the interpretation 
and understanding of documents which 
might at least give them a sense of the 
price they must pay for what they want 
out of life—I am asked to talk about 
what doing that job implies. 

But I am not the only one who speaks 

thus. Listen to the words of a man, 
deeply humanistic, who professes one of 
those sciences which has achieved its 
power and precision through dehuman- 
ization properly used: 
Nuclear weapons and all the machinery of 
war surrounding us now haunt our imagi- 
nations with an apocalyptic vision that 
could well become a terrible reality: the 
disappearance of man as a species from the 
surface of the earth. It is quite possible. But 
what is more probable, more immediate and 
in my opinion equally terrifying, is the 
prospect that man will survive while losing 
his precious heritage, his civilization and his 
very humanity.§ 

®Quoted from Realités by Joseph Wood 


Krutch, “If You Don’t Mind My Saying So...” 
American Scholar, vol. 27 (1958), p. 365. 


The words are those of J. Robert Op- 
penheimer. 

And when I quote them to you, I am 
making a further point: that the human- 
istic view of behavior is worth holding 
to precisely as it is, or can or should be, 
the view of all men—educationists, scien- 
tists, theologians, corporation executives, 
tradesmen, clerks, deans, members of 
boards of trustees, professors of human- 
istic studies: all men. Here it is truly 
a case of all or nothing at all. Because 
the humanistic view of behavior must 
allow for the existence of all men, at 
all levels, of all kinds—so long as they 
will be men, so long as they will some- 
how hold to their humanity and assert it. 

Many of you, I am sure, know the 
story, perhaps apocryphal, of Gertrude 
Stein’s death. Dying, she looked up, and 
said, ““What are the answers?” She re- 
ceived no reply. So she smiled, said, 
“Well, then, what are the questions?” 


‘and died. This is how it is with the hu- 


manistic view of behavior. Questions, 
and answers which really are questions. 
And isn’t this what education is in the 
end? When we find answers and put 
them into effect, don’t we always find 
that they raise questions? Isn’t this what 
pragmatism and instrumentalism really 
mean? Isn’t this what is truly progressive 
in education: that it is always question- 
ing? Well, so far as something has gone 
wrong with education in our time, so 
far as education is deservedly threatened 
(let’s not use euphemisms like “chal- 
lenged”), it is because educationists—like 
so many of their noneducationist aca- 
demic peers—have forgotten the mean- 
ing of instrumentalism and pragmatism. 
Or maybe some of them never learned 
the lesson. You all can answer that ques- 
tion better than I can. I can say to you, 
however, that if educationists are to edu- 
cate properly, they had better remember, 
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or relearn, or learn that lesson. Human- 
istic understanding—by which I mean 
the exercise of humanistic understand- 
ing, not just listening to people like me 
or reading the work of my humanistic 
betters—is one means, not the only 
means, but an essential means, of learn- 
ing that lesson. For, with its techniques 
of learning by indirection, of studying 
behavior as a manifestation of the hu- 
manitas, or inbumanitas, or both, of those 
who behave—with such techniques it 
can, and it will, teach us that before 
we are educationists, or educators, or 
humanists for that matter, we are hu- 
mans. It can make life as complicated for 
us as it really is—in spite of our own 
wishful tendency to simplify it and to 
live on the dividends accruing from the 
simplification. It can teach us what it is 
to bear the burden of our humanity. And 
that burden is one we must bear, in spite 
of all of our efforts to rid ourselves of it, 
wherever we go, whatever we are. 

Let me quote one more authority— 
here speaking of humanistic understand- 
ing specifically as it is derived from the 
experience of art: 
While perception of the union of the pos- 
sible with the actual in a work of art is it- 
self a great good, the good does not termi- 
nate with the immediate and particular 
occasion in which it is had. The union that 
is presented in perception persists in the re- 
making of impulsion and thought. The first 
intimations of wide and large redirections 
of desire and purpose are of necessity imag- 
inative. Art is a mode of prediction not 
found in charts and statistics, and it insinu- 
ates possibilities of human relations not to 
be found in rule and precept, admonition 
and administration.® 
The words, of course, are those—the 
closing words—of John Dewey in Art 
As Experience. 

So you see the reason for my opening 


®John Dewey, Art As Experience (New 
York, Minton, Balch, 1934), p. 349. 
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remarks about the devious ways of hu- 
manistic understanding, its concern for 
“possibilities,” in Dewey’s words. For I 
have, after all, not had to be an Atlas, 
bearing the world of the humanities on 
my shoulders alone. I have only had to 
try to make myself a surrogate for you. 
For we have all been bearing the burden. 
And the burden has been ourselves. Since 
it is a burden which we can’t very well 
put down, we had better understand it: 
understand ourselves as we bear it. 

Humanistic understanding is thus a 
necessary foundation for all other forms 
of understanding and for all the forms 
of action they lead to and the forms of 
behavior they justify and rationalize. Hu- 
manistic understanding leads to knowl- 
edge for the sake of knowledge—which 
is really knowledge for the sake of the 
knower, for us: since it is we who 
know. Knowing all things, we must first 
of all know how to know ourselves in 
the knowing. The humanistic view of be- 
havior is thus quite simple: It seeks to 
identify and comprehend all documents 
—all events, all persons, all actions— 
which will lead men to say: There, but 
for the grace of not being, there go I. 

The humanist’s motto? Humanity to- 
day! Tomorrow the world! And the day 
after? you ask. That, as they say, is be- 
yond the scope of the humanist’s inquiry. 
For the humanist it is always Now: 
which, for him, is yesterday as it be- 
comes today in order that it might be- 
come tomorrow. It is his vocation to tell 
you that if you want to live and to un- 
derstand yourself in living, one way, a 
necessary if not a sufficient way, to do 
so is to learn how to know yourself in 
relation to your knowledge of certain 
others, who, because they exist in works 
of art, are just like you, only more so. 
And, compulsively, he invites you to do 
so—Now! 


Behavior As Viewed in the Behavioral 


Sciences and by American Education’ 


ASHLEY MONTAGU 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


EHAVIOR as viewed by students of the 

behavioral sciences is not quite the 
same thing as behavior as viewed by 
American educators. The disparity is of 
the kind that often exists between theory 
and practice, the pure and the applied, 
science and art, the technical and the 
technological. There is at present a con- 
siderable lag between the verified and 
verifiable findings of the behavioral sci- 
ences and their practical application in 
education. This is interesting because 
there appears to be no really significant 
lag between publication of the relevant 
findings of the behavioral sciences and 
their incorporation into the educational 
literature. 

Under the prevailing circumstances a 
certain time lag is both necessary .and 
desirable, for it renders possible the 
leisurely evaluation of findings of the 
scientists. This is made by behavioral 
scientists, and time and data are needed 
for their proper weighing. Since we are 
in the midst of such a measuring period, 
it may be useful to take stock of some of 
the principal findings of the behavioral 
sciences in recent years with a view to 
estimating their value for American edu- 
cation. 


* Dr. Montagu is the author of many books 
in the field of anthropology. Among the most 
recent are The First Million Years (1957) and 
The Cultured Man (1958). 


According to the late Walter Pitkin, 
life begins at forty. This is perhaps a 
more accurate statement than that em- 
ployability ceases at forty or that life 
begins at birth. 

We are all aware of the existence of 
critical developmental periods during 
the early years of postnatal life, but very 
few of us are aware of the fact that there 
exist vastly more important critical de- 
velopmental periods during the prenatal 
life of the individual, and that what hap- 
pens during prenatal life far outweighs 
in significance anything that could pos- 
sibly happen to the individual during 
postnatal development. With that pre- 
scient illumination that so often charac- 
terizes poets, Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
more than one hundred and fifty years 
ago wrote, “Yes, the history of man for 
the nine months preceding his birth, 
would, probably, be far more interest- 
ing, and contain events of greater mo- 
ment, than all the threescore and ten 
years that follow it.” Facts accumulated 
in this connection in recent years abun- 
dantly serve to confirm the truth of Col- 
eridge’s speculation. Those facts are of 
considerable significance for the fuller 
understanding of human postnatal be- 
havior. Together they constitute a sub- 
ject far beyond the limits of this discus- 
sion. 
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The older view that the developing 
prenatal organism is virtually completely 
insulated from the assaults and insults of 
both the uterine and the external envi- 
ronment is still widely prevalent. Since, 
it was argued, both the mother’s nervous 
system and her circulating blood are in 
no way connected with the same systems 
in the uterine organism, there was no 
possible means by which changes in the 
mother’s nervous system or anything car- 
ried in her blood could get through to 
the developing organism. The oxygen 
carried on the surface of the red blood 
corpuscles could pass through the pla- 
centa as a detached gas, whereas the 
blood corpuscles could not. Some forty 
years ago that was what was taught and 
it is still widely believed. But the facts as 
we have come to know them lead us to 
very different conclusions. 

The structure and functions of the 
nervous system were, in the past, too 
narrowly conceived. Today we under- 
stand that the nervous system is properly 
to be regarded as the neurohumoral sys- 
tem, that is, the process and effects of 
interaction of the conventional ner- 
vous system with the endocrine system 
of glands through the fluid medium of 
the blood and its gaseous content. The 
manner in which the neurohumoral sys- 
tem functions makes it possible for us 
to understand how it can be that although 
the nervous systems of mother and child 
are quite separate, changes in the moth- 
er’s emotional state—to mention but one 
complex variable—can immediately af- 
fect the physical and behavioral develop- 
ment of the uterine organism. 

On the subject of emotional influences 
upon the developing organism we have, 
at present, a small number of experi- 
mental studies on lower animals and a 
few on man. All these studies agree that 
more or less prolonged emotional dis- 


turbance experienced by the pregnant 
woman, or relatively short emotional 
crises, may seriously affect the develop- 
ing uterine organism. The degree of dam- 
age done physically will depend upon 
the developmental age of the organism, 
and will follow the general embryologi- 
cal law: the earlier the developmental 
age of insult, the greater the damage 
done. The same law probably applies to 
development of the substrates of mind in 
the prenatal period, but very little criti- 
cal evidence can be offered. 

Both for experimental animals and for 
human beings we now have evidence 
which indicates that emotional disturb- 
ances in the maternal organism during 
the period, for example, when the palate 
is being formed (in man, between the 
seventh and tenth weeks) are capable of 
producing cleft palate. 

This is an impressive finding. What 
can be the mechanism involved? Com- 
plex as it is, that mechanism is not diffi- 
cult to understand. Any description of it 
must be something of an oversimplifica- 
tion. Bearing that in mind we may pro- 
ceed. An individual who is severely emo- 


. tionally disturbed is initially disturbed in 


the gray matter of the brain. From the 
gray matter, impulses pass down to the 
midbrain and hypothalamus and out into 
the stalk at the end of which the pitui- 
tary gland is situated. Here the anterior 
portion of the gland is activated to se- 
crete unusually large amounts of ACTH 
(adrenocorticotrophic hormone) into 
the blood stream, with a resulting hy- 
persecretion of the cortex of the adrenal 
gland, cortisone. In the case of a preg- 
nant woman, the molecules of ACTH 
and cortisone are small enough to pass 
through the placenta into the circulation 
of the uterine organism, and if this oc- 
curs at the critical developmental period 
when the maxilla and premaxilla are in 


|| 
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process of developing, cleft palate is 
likely to result—presumably because of 
the interference of these chemical sub- 
stances with the normal processes of de- 
velopment. 

To check this, experiments have been 
performed in which pregnant mice were 
severely emotionally disturbed during 
the critical developmental period of 
formation of the upper jaw. In such ex- 
periments it was observed that 80 per 
cent of the offspring were born with 
cleft palates [1].* In a second group of 
experiments ACTH was injected into 
undisturbed pregnant mice during the 
same critical developmental period, and 
it was found that very nearly 100 per 
cent of their offspring were born with 
cleft palates [2]. In a third series of ex- 
periments, in which cortisone rather than 
ACTH was injected, similar results were 
obtained [3]. 

It is reasonable to suppose that a simi- 
lar series of events is involved in human 
beings where emotional disturbances in 
the pregnant woman produce changes in 
the uterine organism which result in ob- 
servable behavioral disturbances in the 
postnatal organism. Such behavioral dis- 
turbances have been described by several 
workers [4, 5, 6], but a vast amount of 
work needs yet to be done in this area 
in which scarcely a beginning has been 
made. Fuller exploration of the area will 
teach us much about the nature of hu- 
man nature, and may put at our disposal 
the means of assisting that nature to re- 
alize itself to the optimum degree. 

Just ten years ago the evidence became 
available that the fetus is capable of learn- 
ing in utero. In a classical series of ex- 
periments reported in 1948 by Spelt he 
showed that it was possible to condi- 
tion a human fetus at seven months pre- 


* Figures in brackets apply to references at 
the end of this article. 


natal age to respond to an original stim- 
ujus, in this case to the vibration of a 
doorbell buzzer from which the buzzer- 
head had been removed [7]. We have 
evidence, then, that learning is capable 
of occurring before birth. How much is 
the fetus capable of learning? We don’t 
know. Does a fetus normally learn any- 
thing in utero? At present the answer to 
this question must be largely speculative. 
If the fetus does learn in utero, how does 
that prenatal learning affect its postnatal 
behavior? Again, we don’t know, but it 
is important for us to find out. We are 
at the frontier of a new and important 
realm of knowledge. 

We know that after five months pre- 
natal age, at least, the human fetus can 
discriminate between certain tastes, for 
example, between sweet and non-sweet. 
It can hear and respond to pitch, vibra- 
tion, and tone, and it is capable of being 
influenced by a wide range of chemical 
and physiological stimuli. 

Work emanating from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, indicates that, on the 
whole, pregnant women fed-on an ade- 
quate diet have children who subse- 
quently make higher scores on intelli- 
gence tests than those whose mothers’ 
diets were not adequate during preg- 
nancy [8]. There is a good deal of con- 
firmatory evidence from other sources as 
to the relation between prenatal nutri- 
tion and behavioral development. [9, 10, 
11] 

The period of birth has in the past 
tended to be dismissed as simply a tran- 
sitional phase in the passage from pre- 
natal to postnatal life, but we now know 
it to be much more than that. Among 
other things, there is now strong sug- 
gestive evidence that the experience of 
the birth process constitutes a very real 
complex of factors influencing subse- 
quent behavior, that the conception of 
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the trauma of birth is, in many cases at 
least, a very real thing, and that in the 
cultures of the Western world we serve 
to render the process of birth more dif- 
ficult for the fetus. 

Adjustment of the organism from the 
prenatal to the postnatal environment is 
extremely complicated and precarious. 
Birth is the process by means of which 
the fetus is prepared not for the asswmp- 
tion of the demands and responsibilities 
of postnatal existence, but merely for in- 
itiation into them. As I have already said, 
there has been a tendency to regard the 
period of birth as a mere incident in the 
passage of the fetus from the microcos- 
mic womb into the macrocosmic world. 
The knowledge we have acquired in re- 
cent years concerning the physiology of 
birth and something of the effects of the 
different kinds of experiences undergone 
by the fetus during this critical period of 
its development has rendered the older 
view obsolete. 

Thus far it has been possible to estab- 
lish associations between only the grosser 
kinds of insults to the fetus during the 
birth period and subsequent develop- 
ment. Of the artificially produced in- 
sults, high forceps delivery resulting in 
damage to the brain is known, in many 
cases, to be the direct cause of cerebral 
palsy, and is highly suspect in quite a 
number of other disturbances of behavior. 
[12] Heavy sedation, by robbing the 
fetus of its already reduced supply of 
oxygen, has undoubtedly been respon- 
sible for the death of many fetuses at 
birth, and among the survivors the foun- 
dations have thus been laid for behavioral 
disturbances ranging all the way from 
amentia to the very slightest degrees of 
mental retardation. The anoxia that is 
produced as the result of various possible 
kinds of failure in the functions of the 
placenta, such as placenta previa or pre- 


mature cessation of placental progester- 
one, may produce similar effects. 

The few studies that have been made 
on the relation between exogenous fac- 
tors at birth and later behavior problems, 
such as those of Wile and Davis [14] 
and others [15, 16, 17] indicate that quite 
marked behavioral disturbances may be 
associated with the birth experience. 

Important as is the understanding of 
these endogenously and exogenously 
originating pathologies—and the more 
we can learn about them the better able 
we shall be to avoid their often tragic 
consequences—it is to the variables in- 
volved in the normal process of birth and 
their relation to behavior that we need 
to pay most attention, for these are the 
variables that are most frequently opera- 
tive and about which we need to know 
so much more than we do at present. 
But such knowledge as we do have indi- 
cates that variations in the normal experi- 
ence of birth are differentially capable of 
affecting the later behavior of the person. 
Phyllis Greenacre, for example, has 
pointed out that in the economy of 
birth there is an enormous and sudden 
increase in sensory stimuli [15], and 
there must be very considerable differ- 
ences in the varieties and amplitude of 
such stimuli as experienced by the new- 
born. It is reasonable to suppose that 
such differences in birth experience are 
reflected in the subsequent behavioral de- 
velopment of the organism. That this is 
so is borne out by the fact that pre- 
maturely born children tend to exhibit 
somewhat different behavioral responses 
to the same stimuli from those displayed 
by normally born children [18, 19]. For 
Caesarean-delivered children we have vir- 
tually no data whatever. Here is another 
interesting piece of research that cries 
out to be done. 

From what has thus far been said it 
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should be clear that a wholly new and 
complex dimension has been opened up 
for investigation—that of prenatal life— 
and that the findings of this field must 
hereafter be taken into consideration 
when evaluating the behavior of the per- 
son. 

The intrabirth process brings us to the 
immediately postnatal period. It is here 
that the work of the modern students of 
animal behavior, the ethologists, chiefly 
associated with the names of Lorenz 
and Tinbergen, fits in most naturally. 
These men and their co-workers have 
shown that fish, birds, and the several 
mammals thus far investigated are born 
equipped with releaser mechanisms which 
cause the organism to respond to certain 
sign stimuli in a particular manner. 
Seemingly complex social behavior in 
these animals is constituted by a rela- 
tively few such releaser mechanisms. 
These mechanisms do not determine 
what particular stimuli shall release the 
response any more than genes determine 
the characters or traits with which they 
are connected, but a particular releaser 
mechanism will be activated in a partic- 
ular manner by a particular class of 
stimuli. Any object or stimulus within 
such a class to which the organism is 
exposed during the appropriate critical 
developmental period will usually be- 
come fixed as the particular stimulus— 
and no other—which will elicit the par- 
ticular releaser mechanism. This phe- 
nomenon is known as imprinting. Lorenz 
has shown that greylag goslings, for ex- 
ample, accept as their mother the first 
living creature to which they are ex- 
posed, and thereafter refuse to accept 
any other as such. Freshly hatched mal- 
lards will not respond to the visual stim- 
ulus, but will respond to the call note, 
and will accept as mother the first crea- 
ture whose call note they hear. [20] 


The question is, Do releaser mecha- 
nisms exist in man? The parental response 
to the baby has been cited as one such 
example. It is, however, at the very least 
questionable whether upon careful analy- 
sis this response would not turn out to 
be dominantly learned. 

Is there anything akin to imprinting 
in man? The Freudian concept of fixa- 
tion is certainly a close ally. Fixation, in 
Freud’s own words, refers to “a conjunc- 
tion of impulses with impressions and 
with the objects connected with those 
impressions. This conjunction has to be 
effected very early, is very hard to re- 
solve, and has the effect of bringing the 
development of the instincts concerned 
to a standstill.” [21] The difference, 
however, between imprinting in animals 
and fixation in man is that, in the former, 
the process is permanent, while in man 
the process of fixation need not be so. 

Tinbergen, and to a lesser degree 
Lorenz, in the light of the criticism 
their views have received have modified 
their conception of the innateness of the 
releaser mechanism, and are willing to 
grant that in the ontogeny of all be- 
havior, processes akin to learning may 
occur. [22] However, no matter what 
the component of learning may be, there 
can be no doubt that certain complex 
patterns of behavior in lower animals are 
largely, if not entirely, innate; that is 
they are present at birth. But every ani- 
mal has a prenatal experience and, in light 
of our earlier discussion, it should be 
clear that we cannot be quite certain 
that all the elements that have entered 
into the conditioning of the behavior 
observed at birth were entirely unlearned. 

To overcome this difficulty and at the 
same time help us discover what is go- 
ing on, Ewer has suggested that the in- 
nate behavior we observe at birth be re- 
garded as self-differentiating, as coming 
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into being as part of the normal devel- 
opment of every individual. On the basis 
of its innate behavioral responses the ani- 
mal can learn to the limit of its capacity, 
“but unless there is self-differentiation of 
the basis on which to learn, the animal 
will die, or remain in permanent infan- 
tile dependency.” [23] 

In the human species, in which the de- 
pendency period is so prolonged, par- 
ental care becomes an indispensable stim- 
ulus to the self-differentiating process, 
and the behavioral equipment for begin- 
ning life in the outside world is limited 
to the automatic functioning of needs 
which must be satisfied mostly by the 
behavior of others. The human infant 
must be fed, kept clean, allowed to sleep 
and to rest, caused to be active, kept out 
of harm’s way, and protected from nox- 
ious stimuli. 

This is the situational context in which 
the member of the species Homo sapiens 
learns to become human in the functional 
sense of that term. This is the socializa- 
tion period which, while it differs in its 
details in every culture and in every fam- 
ily, has precisely the same over-all func- 
tion in every culture, namely, to enable 
the individual to become a person who 
has learned what his relationships are to 
others and what their relationships are 
to him—in short, what he owes to or 
should do for others and what he may 
expect from them. 

Cross-cultural studies in personality 
development are too familiar to need dis- 
cussion here, but one should at least 
pause to underscore the fact that the 
findings of all the relevant sciences point 
to the important conclusion that no mat- 
ter what the genetic limitations of in- 
dividuals may be, within the range of 
normal variation what the average indi- 
vidual in any one ethnic group can do, 
can be done by the average individual 


in any other ethnic group, provided his 
group is afforded adequate opportunities. 
And also that by far the most important 
complex of variables in the making of a 
human being is the cultural environment 
in which he is nourished and caused to 
grow. Allowing for all genetic differ- 
ences between individuals—and those 
differences can be very considerable— 
the culturalization process, the social 
differentiation, that the individual is 
made to undergo exceeds all else in im- 
portance. 

It is here that the analysis of the con- 
cept of basic needs has received some 
attention. The basic needs are those 
drives of the organism that must be ade- 
quately satisfied if the organism is to 
survive. They are the need for oxygen, 
food, liquid, rest, sleep, activity, bowel 
and bladder elimination, protection from 
danger, and the avoidance of pain. 

Observe that sex has been omitted 
from the list of basic needs. Obviously 
the organism can survive without satis- 
faction of its sex drive, but the species 
cannot; hence the enormous action spe- 
cific energy which is attached to this 
non-vital basic need. Under conditions 
of stress, such as emotional disturbance, 
physical starvation, or illness, the energy 
of the sex drive is the first to decline. 

The most important of all the basic 
needs is the need for love. Love is a 
somewhat curious entity for a behavioral 
scientist to be considering, and that, in- 
deed, is why it has been considered by 
so few behavioral scientists. I am not 
speaking for behavioral scientists in gen- 
eral. I am speaking for only a handful of 
such scientists as Spitz, Bowlby, Maslow, 
Foote, and a few others [24, 25, 26, 27, 
28, 29]. 

Love is still a four-letter word to most 
scientists, not excluding most behavioral 
scientists, who haven’t yet experienced 
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the shock of recognition, and are there- 
fore likely to raise their eyebrows at 
any scientist who has, and to regard 
him as a sort of Elvis Presley who is caus- 
ing his cerebral hemispheres to comport 
themselves in a somewhat dubious man- 
ner. This is all the more surprising be- 
cause it is what Freud was talking about 


during the greater part of his life, and. 


Freud’s influence on the behavioral sci- 
ences has been tremendous. The very 
important work on this subject by Ad- 
ler [30] and Ferenczi [31], not to men- 
tion others, seems to be almost forgotten. 
Whatever the reasons for this may be, 
there is now sufficient evidence available 
from a variety of sources to prove be- 
yond any question that love stands at the 
very center of the system of basic needs, 
and its satisfaction is fundamental if the 
organism is to develop in health. Love 
stands like the central sun of our solar 
system, holding all the basic needs in 
their’ courses as they revolve about it. 
The Elizabethan dramatist George Chap- 
man puts it very well: 


I tell thee Love is Nature’s second sun, 
Causing a spring of virtues where he shines. 


It would seem that the most remark- 
able truths concerning human behavior 
can be arrived at by methods unlike 
those of the behavioral scientist. But then 
poets belong to a special class of visionary 
humanity. Behavioral scientists must plod 
behind them by scores of years, even 
centuries. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


It has been found that unless children 
are adequately loved during their first 
six years all sorts of harm may be done 
to their development as psychophysical 
organisms—and that much of this dam- 
age is irreversible. The principal disor- 
ders produced assume a very recogniza- 


ble form, consisting chiefly in the 
inability of the individual to love or to 
relate himself adequately to others. Such 
individuals have been called “the institu- 
tion child,” “the affectionless character,” 
or simply “the cold fish.” The Western 
world, unhappily, is populated by far 
too many persons of this kind, and I put 
in the judgment implied in the word 
“unhappily” because I feel strongly that 
among the principal tasks of the edu- 
cator must be the prevention of such 
disasters being visited upon the individ- 
ual, by means of the proper teaching 
not only inside the classroom but long 
before the child arrives at school age. I 
should consider a discussion such as this 
entirely valueless unless it contributed to 
this end, for the meaning of a word lies 
not in the sound it makes but in the 
reverberations in the form of the action 
it produces. 

Whereas the lack of love has been 
found to produce all sorts of disordered 
conditions—diminution in capacity for 
abstract reasoning, narrowness of atten- 
tion span, inability to relate, and the like 
—the provision of adequate love has been 
shown to be the best of all the stimuli to 
healthy development. 

It is no longer a theory but a matter 
of established fact that most functional 
behavioral disorders are caused princi- 
pally by the absence of love suffered 
during the person’s first six years. By 
the time the educator formally comes 
upon the scene, most of the damage has 
been done. But this is so only because 
we have consistently failed to recognize 
the role of the educator in the making 
of human beings. Indeed, because we 
have regularly failed to appreciate the 
nature and meaning of education itself. 
We need to rethink and revalue our con- 
ventional conception of education and 
our explicit function as educators. 
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What is the function of education? To 
help create healthy human beings. By 
health, I mean the ability to love and the 
ability to work. Training in the three 
R’s is to be regarded simply as instruc- 
tion in the techniques subserving the 
functions of the healthy human being. 
Our principal troubles at present result 
from the fact that we confuse instruc- 
tion with education. Instruction is not 
education. Today more than ever we in 
America need to be quite clear upon the 
nature of the difference, for in the hys- 
terical attempt to outdo our bogeymen 
in the design and manufacture of satel- 
lites there is danger that the distinction 
may be altogether submerged by the 
concentration on technology. To be hu- 
man ought to mean to be humane first, 
and to be instructed should always be 
secondary to that. It is vastly more im- 
portant to be civilized than to be clever 
—meaning by “civilized” behaving in a 
humane and refined manner. A humane 
man is unlikely to misuse his knowledge; 
a merely instructed man is very likely 
to do so. But this is only one reason for 
insisting upon recognition of the distinc- 
tion between instruction and education. 
There are others, all of which can be 
subsumed in the statement that it is only 
through a soundly based system of edu- 
cation that human beings can be en- 
abled to realize their best potentialities 
for being human. 

By “a soundly based system of educa- 
tion” I mean one that is based on the 
findings of the anthropological and be- 
havioral sciences concerning the nature 
of human nature, and the functioning of 
that human nature in the context of hu- 
man society. 

Summarized very briefly, those find- 
ings are that man evolved in a manner 
such that a high premium was placed 
upon cooperative behavior on the part 


of the individual. As greater demands 
were made upon intelligence those indi- 
viduals who relied less on instinct and 
more on intelligence were favored in the 
struggle for survival, so that eventually 
man became a virtually instinctless crea- 
ture who must learn most of what he 
does in relation to his environment. To 
negotiate that environment (cultural as 
well as physical) he requires an extended 
learning period. For the first half dozen 
or more years of this learning period he 
is W holly dependent upon other human 
beings, and it is what those human be- 
ings do to him during his formative years 
that largely determines the personality 
of the individual. 

Analysis of the nature of human na- 
ture tells us that the human organism 
possesses an inbuilt value system in the 
form of the basic needs. These represent 
the inner necessities, the inner required- 
ness, of the organisms, which must be sat- 
isfied if the organism is to develop in 
health. The operational form which 
these basic needs take is not consciously 
so much the need to survive as the need 
to relate—to relate to others and to be 
related to, which, in somewhat decep- 
tively plain English, means the need to 
love and to be loved. To love means to 
behave in a manner calculated to confer 
survival benefits upon others in a cre- 
atively enlarging manner. 

I read all the relevant evidence as in- 
dicating that the satisfaction of the or- 
ganism’s need to love and to be loved is 
the key which opens all the doors to its 
healthy development, and that insofar as 
this satisfaction is inadequately achieved 
the behavioral development of the or- 
ganism is disturbed. To come to the 
point at once, we conclude that the func- 
tion of education should be principally 
to help the individual realize his poten- 
tialities for being a healthy human being, 
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that is to say, one who is able to relate 
himself in a harmonic and creative man- 
ner to others. To enable him, in short, 
to function as a warm, loving human be- 
ing. This should be the whole meaning 
and purpose of education—anything that 
is not this is not education. We have, 
then, in light of the facts, to ask our- 
selves as educators whether we are go- 
ing to remain part of the problem or to 
make ourselves part of the solution. 
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ex three papers that precede this 


are different from one another, yet 
they make a single, central point about 
men and the world of men. The writers 
of the three preceding papers have this 
to say to us: the everlasting conflict in 
human affairs is between the good 
of the individual man and the apparent 
need of his society; Jove, viewed in Har- 
outunian’s sophisticated way (caritas), or 
as Pearce’s humanitas, or as Montagu’s 
literal necessity, is forever challenged by 
its death-dealing opposite. Haroutu- 
nian sees the opposite as denial of God, 
and therefore of oneself and others. 
Pearce sees the opposite as a denial of 
the essential humanity of human beings. 
Montagu sees the opposite as a kind of 
giving way before the assaults of hatred 
and fearfulness. 

The challenge of these disciplines to 
education is thus implied. We educators 
are forever tempted to lose the individ- 
ual in the mass. We are reminded by 
Haroutunian, Pearce, and Montagu that 
to do so is to subvert the divine will, to 
deny the individual’s humanity and thus 


* This article is based in large part on a panel 
discussion that followed after the three papers 
read by Haroutunian, Pearce, and Montagu. 
The panel participants were Professors Millie 
Almy, James McClellan, and Francis Shoe- 
maker of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; the moderator was Arthur W, Foshay. 
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our own, and literally to destroy him. 
The challenge could scarcely be more 
blunt. However, before we accept it, we 
must consider its relevance. Are we in 
fact in more than the usual danger of los- 
ing the individual? 

I will submit that we are. The big drift 
in contemporary education is precisely 
in the direction of herding and classify- 
ing people; for example, the offering of 
whole courses by television, and the tend- 
ency of too many of their promoters to 
deny or overlook the fact that human 
values are at stake in the massive schemes 
they promote. Or the uncritical accept- 
ance of mass testing on a national basis, 
without regard for the fact that taking 
such tests is itself a part of the education 
of the student, and is thus subject to 
every moral concern that applies to the 
rest of education. Or, again, the proposal 
of massive administrative plans that as- 
sume that the curriculum will be im- 
proved if we simply regroup the stu- 
dents—again with irritated denials that 
any human values are threatened by such 
dehumanizing treatment of people. 

The main current in education, aided 
by the eager support of some college ad- 
missions officers, some military officers, 
and in general by those who think that 
the world’s ills are to be met by schemes 
of classifying others, is toward teaching 
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the student that he is an item with cer- 
tain permanent characteristics, not that 
he is a man with certain possibilities. 

In the face of this, the writers of 
the preceding papers dare us to buck the 
tide. The challenge of the humanist, the 
theologian, and the behavioral scientist 
to the educator is that he educate: that 
he single-mindedly pursue the develop- 
ment of the individual person. When the 
school becomes a giant screening device 
instead of a place where the young are 
invited to grow up—w hen, that is, the 
individual is considered mainly in terms 
of his mass-relevant attributes instead of 
in terms of his personal possibilities— 
then the people rejected by the screening 
quickly disavow any responsibility for 
the public weal. 

Where are we to find the strength for 
resisting this tidal wave of heavily fi- 
nanced dehumanization? Haroutunian, 
Pearce, and Montagu imply that we 
may find the strength within our culture 


itself. Our hope must rest on the vitality 
of our fundamental beliefs, expressed in 
our religious tradition, our humanistic 


tradition, and our scientific tradition. 
These traditions say that each man is val- 
uable in his own right, that “. .. when a 
man loves his neighbor as himself, he 
loves not a conjunction of roles in an 
animal, but a fellow man, for whom his 
love . . . is life itself and joy,” to quote 
Haroutunian. They say that we must 
first of all recognize the tendency of 
mankind to deny his manhood, and the 
necessity therefore that people experi- 
ence personally the joy and tragedy that 
accompany the confrontation of man 
with himself. 

What these writers offer, then, is a 
hope, based on real knowledge of the 
agony it entails, that by an effort of will 
we can once more claim our own souls. 
Perhaps the battle between the individual 


and the system, aggravated by these fear- 
ful times, can once more be won. We 
can at least hope, if we draw on the 
moral wellspring of our cultural tradi- 
tion, that in the schools the human being 
will be treated with the reverence that 
is rightly his. We can hope to find within 
ourselves as educators the compassion we 
need as we view the shortcomings that 
plague us all. Perhaps the hope that 
springs eternal, springs also within us. 

Miss Almy, in commenting on Mr. 
Montagu’s paper, reiterated that love 
is not enough. Beyond love there lies the 
need for skill and discipline if the human 
creature is to fulfill his humanity. In the 
same sense, hope of itself is not enough. 
We educators must act, if the hope is to 
become more than hope. What must we 
do? 

First, we need to teach children to 
view themselves in a universal context; 
to see themselves as Haroutunian would, 
as creatures, not merely as beings. This is 
done when we take children to be capa- 
ble of making: making ideas, making ar- 
tistic statements (as in the arts), making 
things. For men are never more like their 
Maker than when they themselves at- 
tempt to be creative. Having attempted 
to create, a man can often find peace 
within himself and compassion for others. 
Moreover, we can use literature, the arts, 
the sciences, and the greatest religious 
writings for this same exalted purpose, 
this being the very purpose for which 
they are intended. 

Second, we can teach children to 
“confront their own humanity,” if we 
intend to. As Pearce points out, this con- 


, frontation provides the central theme of 


much of the greatest writing ever at- 
tempted, whether in Babbitt or Oedipus, 
Eliot or Shakespeare. But there is more. 
In addition to the humanists, the be- 
havioral scientists ask us to use the skills 
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and information they have developed in 
bringing about and surviving this con- 
frontation. Dealing with our own hu- 
manity so that we may be more human 
provides a reason that rises above senti- 
mentality for practicing the many skills 
of human relations, including the rapidly 
developing body of skills and insights in 
the field of group behavior. 

Third, we can teach children to un- 
derstand the practical effects of love and 
hate. Montagu implies an aphorism: love 
prolongs life; hate hastens death. It comes 
as something of a surprise that this old, 
old belief is susceptible of experimental 
verification. We could, if we chose, 
introduce such experimentation into 


school. We could help children to be- 
come aware of the self-enhancing and 
self-destructive effects of the emotions. 
This is the twentieth century, not the 
eighteenth, we have known for two gen- 
erations that the emotions are to be used 
and controlled, not ignored or sup- 


pressed. Montagu implies that science 
has reached a point at which such self- 
training is a practical possibility. 

In short, these three writers urge upon 


us the importance of maintaining the 
school as an island, if necessary, where 
the individual man receives his proper 
honor, in a world that increasingly dis- 
honors him, in a world that repels in- 
dividuality. They speak to us of the high 
seriousness of our calling as educators. 
They call upon us to recapture the per- 
son—the creature, man—as the center of 
the school. 

In responding to their challenge, as 
we surely do (for it echoes the challenge 
from within us also), we recognize the 
risk we undertake. We risk the ridicule 
of those who consider things other than 
preserving the humane qualities of the 
school the most urgent need of these 
times—those who, for example, would 
“redeploy” teachers, mass classes in the 
name of economy, segregate children 
into the more and the less worthy and | 
valuable to the world, practice increased 
specialism at the expense of a humane 
and general education, and in general 
make the man fit the mold of their own 
fears and aspirations, instead of making 
the mold fit the developing human be- 
ing we educate. 
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i 1s a proud boast of many Americans 
that no other nation has given as 
much education to so many as the United 
States. It is not possible in this article to 
compare the record of the United States 
in this respect with that of any other 
country, but it is pertinent to inquire 
just how far the American people have 
availed themselves of the educational op- 
portunities their society affords. It is to 
this theme that the discussion addresses 
itself, by comparing the educational 
status of the American adult in 1940 
with the same factor in 1950 as recorded 
in the United States Census. 

The educational attainment of adults 
has been used extensively in social sci- 
ence research as an indicator of social 
status. In ecological as well as structural 
analysis, in communities, and in atti- 
tudinal studies, 
showed close correlation with other so- 
cial characteristics. 

Almost all persons twenty- five years 
of age and older in 1950 had finished 

* This article may be identified as publication 
A-260 of the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search, Columbia University. The source data 


are from the 1950 Census of Population, Bu- 
reau of Census, Washington, D. C. 


educational attainment. 


their formal education. They reveal a 
wide range in educational attainment. 
Throughout, those variables of a per- 
sonal kind which are here considered 
are ascribed characteristics which are as- 
sumed to be partially involved in the de- 
termination of why the educational at- 
tainment levels vary as they do. These 
attributes are not necessarily the most 
important, but they are the only attri- 
butes for which data are available. 


YOUNGER ADULTS 
BETTER EDUCATED 


When the data on educational attain- 
ment of adults are examined by age 
groups it becomes clear that the rising 
educational status of the American peo- 
ple has not followed an unbroken up- 
ward trend. Rather, there has been a 
series of plateaus, each higher than the 
last. This progression characterizes all 
groups, white and nonwhite, male and 
female, urban and rural, but the plateaus 
are at different altitudes. Periods of sharp 
advance are also clearly discernible. 

Thus for white males forty-five years 
of age and over the variation in the 
amount of schooling between those sev- 
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enty-five and older and those forty-five 
to forty-nine was only half a year in 
1940, from 8 to 8.5 years, and eight- 
tenths of a year in 1950, from 8.1 to 8.9 
years. For white females the variation in 
these age groups was from 8.2 to 8.6 
years in 1940, but from 8.3 to 9.5 in 
1950. The upward trend clearly began 
with females. The acceleration of this 
trend building up to the next plateau is 
clear from Table 1. 

It will be noted that the first forward 


12.1 years of school completed by males 
and either 12.2 or 12.3 by females. 
Changes to 1957 were insignificant. 
The changes among nonwhite people 
were more dramatic. These will be dis- 
cussed in detail later in this article, with 
chief emphasis on the Negro group. 


EDUCATION AND ETHNIC 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Nativity has a real influence on edu- 
cational status. For most immigrants to 


TABLE 1 


MEDIAN YEARS OF SCHOOLING BY AGE AND SEX FOR WHITE PEOPLE 
UNDER 45 YEARS OF AGE IN 1940 AND 1950 


MALES 
AGE Group 


1950 


FEMALES 


1950 ~—-1957* 


40-44 . 9.9 
35-39 . 10.7 


{1.8 


30-34 11.9 12.1 
25-29 : 12.4 12.2 


11.2 
12.1 12.2 
12.2 12.3 


12.0 


10. 
10. 


* The data for 1957 are from a Census Bureau master sample survey: Cf. Series P 50, No. 78, No- 


ember 1957. 


move of about a year was recorded in 
1940 among men and women thirty to 
thirty-four years of age, those who en- 
tered school early in the twentieth cen- 
tury. For older persons the norm or 
plateau was just beyond the completion 
of grade school. During the 1940's, as 
younger persons moved into these age 
groups, gains of almost two years as 
compared with older age categories were 
recorded for both sexes. Moreover, by 
1950, for the first time males twenty-five 
to twenty-nine years old had had more 
schooling than the females. A new 
plateau was established at this point. In 
1950 data for each single year’s group 
from nineteen to twenty-four showed 


the United States, English was a second 
language. The mother tongue was often 
spoken at home. Many native-born peo- 
ple of foreign parentage were therefore 
bilingual, but were handicapped because 
English was in effect merely an academic 
subject. Moreover, in the first fifth of 
this century, many immigrants were un- 
skilled laborers. Economic necessity 
forced their children into the labor mar- 


' ket early. As will be shown, these influ- 


ences had lessened by 1950. 

Native white. The native white pop- 
ulation therefore has an advantage and 
makes a reasonably good record with re- 
spect to years of schooling completed, 
though there are marked regional differ- 


8.8 
9.1 
a: 
9 
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ences. The plateau effect already noted, 
between eight and nine years of school 
attendance, characterized the _native- 
white males born in the North and West 
fifty-five years of age and over in 1950. 
Each ten-year group born in the South 
lagged from nearly a year to 1.7 years 
behind the others, and the grade- -school 
graduation plateau characterized the 
Southern-born from age thirty-five to 
sixty-five. With the females, completion 
of grade 8 was the norm for all but 
those seventy-five and older, and the dif- 
ferences among the regions exceeded one 
year in only one group, those forty-five 
to fifty -four vears of age. 

Native females of the North and West 
reached the completed high school pla- 
teau between thirty-five and forty-four 
years of age; males between thirty and 
thirty- four. From this age group down- 
ward to the eighteen-year-olds and nine- 
teen-year-olds the differences between 
those resident in the North and in the 


South widen. For these years they range 


from 1.4 to 2.6 years for the males and 
from 1.0 to 2.3 years for females, and 
average 1.8 and 1.4 years respectively. 
The gap is closing, however. It averaged 
only 1.25 years “for those eighteen to 
twenty-one, and in the years of normal 
high school attendance was under a year. 

The explanation of these facts seems 
clear. The southern states lagged behind 
others in raising the legal school-leaving 
age to include at least completion of 
junior high school or more before a pu- 
pil was permitted to enter the labor 
force. Nor must the less advantageous 
economic position of the South (until 
the rapid industrialization of recent 
years) be forgotten. With its lower per- 
capita income the South also had the 
burden, self-imposed it is true, of sup- 
porting two systems of education, one 
for white students and one for Negroes. 


Foreign-born or foreign stock white. 
One of the possible surprises in the 1950 
census data relating educational status to 
ethnic characteristics is in the record of 
those of foreign or mixed foreign and 
native parentage. Among males, whether 
the parents were born in northwestern 
or central Europe, these groups equaled 
or slightly surpassed the record of the 
native-born male of native parentage 
from age eighteen to forty-four. This is 
also true of females between eighteen 
and thirty-four whose parents came from 
northwestern Europe and of those eight- 
een to twenty-nine years of age who 
have central European parentage. South- 
ern European stock males lagged slightly 
behind the native white males, the gap 
increasing rapidly after age thirty-four. 

Only 5.2 per cent of the native-born 
white people twenty-five years of age or 
more of foreign or mixed parentage were 
classed as functionally illiterate, that is 
as having completed less than five years 
of elementary school. In 1950, the com- 
parable proportion for those of native 
parentage was 6.8 per cent. Indeed, the 
proportion of the native-born of foreign 
stock who had completed eight years or 
more of school by 1950 was 79.6 per 
cent as against 75.9 per cent for native- 
born of native parentage. Only when 
high school graduation or better is con- 
sidered do those of native parentage 
make a better record, 38.1 per cent 
against 36.2 per cent. 

Foreign-born lag. For the relatively 
small number of foreign-born, only 11 
per cent of the total population twenty- 
five years of age and over in 1950, the 
story is different. Almost one-tenth, 9.8 
per cent, reported no years of schooling 
in 1950 as against 12.1 per cent in 1940. 
In this group males in both years made a 
better record than females. This may 
be a reflection of the cultural trait in 
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some societies that holds that women 
need Jess education than men. However, 
when functional illiterates are con- 
sidered, the females have a slight ad- 
vantage, less than a percentage point; 
16.4 per cent of the foreign-born were 
in this category in 1940, 15.3 per cent 
in 1950. 

Another factor accounting for the 
data presented is the considerable immi- 
gration to the United States from non- 
quota countries of people who have had 
little or no educational opportunity. For 
example, the Mexicans have come into 
the southwestern states in large numbers. 
One generalization seems clearly war- 
ranted from these data. The European 
migrant came to this country to improve 
his position and standard of livi ing and 
quickly acquired the conviction that if 
his children were to have a better life 
than their parents, full advantage must 
be taken of the educational opportunities 
the United States afforded. The data 
further show an almost amusing shift in 
the cultural pattern. Among the foreign- 
born and those of foreign stock in most 
but not all age groups from thirty-five 
up, the women lagged behind the men 
in the median number of years of school 
completed, probably a reflection of the 
Furopean attitude toward the place of 
women. Below age thirty-five the pat- 
tern tends to conform to that of people 
of native parentage, with females equal- 
ing or slightly exceeding the males. 

The college story. At the other end 
of the educational scale from illiteracy 
stand those who have had college experi- 
ence. Here the 1940's showed a dra- 
matic gain. By 1950, for the native white 
individuals of native parentage, 15.6 per 
cent over twenty-five years old had had 
some college experience; almost half, 7.0 
per cent, four years or more. This con- 
trasts with 12.6 per cent in 1940, pro- 


portionately a gain of close to 25 per 
cent. Comparable improvement occurred 
with the other nativity groups, the total 
with some college experience among the 
native-born of foreign parentage going 
from 9.8 per cent in 1940 to 13.2 per 
cent in 1950, and the foreign-born white 
from 4.2 to 7.4 per cent. In both these 
groups the males showed a decidedly 
higher proportion than the females. In 
1950, 2.1 per cent of the Negro popula- 
tion and 4.8 per cent of other nonwhite 
people had achieved college graduation 
or better. The 1957 data vary only a lit- 
tle from those of 1950. The sample is 
too small to warrant discussing changes 
by sex and ethnic groups. 

Terminal year of schooling advances. 
One of the most interesting changes be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 relates to the most 
frequent terminal year for schooling. In 
1940 the terminal point was clearly the 
end of what used to be called grammar 
school, that is, either grade 7 or grade 8. 
For the three nativity groups—native 
white of native parentage, foreign or 
mixed parentage, and foreign-born— 
34.1, 42.0, and 36.4 per cent respectively 
completed their formal education in one 
of these grades. For the first two groups, 
those entering but not finishing high 
school was the next highest category. 
In each group slightly more than one- 
fourth completed high school; slightly 
less than one-fifth entered it, but left be- 
fore graduation. 

Educational attainment gained 1940- 
1950. It is clear from these data that 
decisive gains were made between 1940 
and 1950 by both white and nonwhite of 
both sexes, whether of native, foreign, 
or mixed parentage, measured by the 
number of years of schooling completed 
by those twenty- -five or more years of 
age. The over-all nationwide results are 
summarized in Table 2. 


| 
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TABLE 2 


MEDIAN NUMBER OF YEARS OF SCHOOL Com- 
PLETED BY WHITE PERSONS 25 YEARS OF AGE 
AND OVER BY NATIVITY, PARENTAGE, AND 
SEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1950 AND 1940 


CLASSIFICATION 1950 1940 


NATIVE OF NATIVE 
PARENTAGE 
TOTAL 


Male 
Female 


NATIVE OF FOREIGN 
OR MIXED PARENTAGE 
TOTAL 9.9 
Male 9.8 
Female 10.0 


FOREIGN-BORN 
TOTAL 


Male 
Female 


This gain of better than a year for all 
groups except the foreign-born has sev- 
eral explanations. It is due in the first 
place to the effect of state legislation 
which raised school-leaving age from 


twelve or fourteen, which it was in some 
states in the first quarter of this century, 
to sixteen or high school graduation. 
Then too, older people, who as a rule 
had had less formal education than fol- 
lowing generations, had died. Their 
places were taken by those who had re- 
mained longer in school. The effect, 
moreover, of better enforcement of 
school attendance laws is seen in the de- 
cline in the proportion of adults who 
are actually or functionally illiterate. 
Nonwhite Groups. Nonwhite groups 
include Negroes (about 95 per cent), In- 
dians, and other races, largely oriental. 
The median number of years of school 
completed by those over twenty-five 
years of age in these groups, as of 1950, 
is given for selected ages in Table 3. 
There has obviously been steady prog- 
ress among all these groups. By 1957 the 
median for all nonwhite had gained 
about a year—to 7.7. That the Negro 
will improve rapidly in the future is in- 
dicated by the fact that males of this 
group fourteen to tw enty-four years of 
age have already finished 8.1 years of 
school, females 9.0—both figures almost 
two years beyond the 1950 record for 
Negro adults twenty-five and over. Con- 
sidering urban America alone, the 1950 


TABLE 3 


MEDIAN NUMBER OF YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY ETHNIC GROUPS AND 
SELECTED AGE Groups BY SEX: 1950 


NEGRO 
ALL 


INDIAN OTHER 


NONWHITE Male 


Female 


Male Female Male 


Female 


25 years 
and over 
25-29 
45-54 
65-74 


GAIN 
YEARS 
Po 10.3 8.9 1.4 
9.8 8.7 
10.7. 9.1 1.6 
8.6 5.3 
8.6 3.2 
8.7 3.3 
8.2 0.9 
$2 73 
8.2 7.3 0.9 
Act 
6.8 6.4 2.2 +2 7.0 8.7 11.4 
8.7 8.2 8.9 8.7 8.8 12.4 12.4 
6.2 5.8 6.5 6.4 5.8 7.3 8.5 
3-8 3.8 4-3 3-4 2.5 7-3 = 
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median for Negroes of the age group 
fourteen to twenty-four is about a year 
above the national figure—9.o years for 
males, 9.9 for females. In the cities of the 
Northeast, where Negroes fourteen to 
twenty-four years of age make the best 
record, the medians in 1950 were 9.7 
years for males, 10.4 for females. Obvi- 
ously many of these persons have not 
completed their schooling. In a number 
of cities outside the South, only a few 
tenths of a year separate educational at- 
tainment of Negroes twenty to twenty- 
four years of age from that of the total 
predominantly white population. Con- 
versely, in the urban Northeast only 
about 4 per cent of Negroes fourteen to 
twenty-four are functional illiterates, 
whereas for the nation as a whole 6.8 per 
cent of native white people of native par- 
entage fall into this category. 

A comparison of the Negro youth of 
1950 with those over sixty-five years of 
age shows dramatic progress and, it is 
important to note, at an accelerating 
rate. In the South about half, 49.2 per 
cent, of the Negro males born between 
1905 and 1909 were functionally illit- 
erate. In contrast, of those born in 1931 
and 1932, less than one-fifth, 19.4 per 
cent, fell into this category. Of the older 
group barely one in twenty, 5.4 per cent, 
had graduated from high school; of the 
younger group better than one in seven, 
14.7 per cent. Outside the South, 13.5 
per cent of the older, 31.3 per cent of 
the younger group were high school 
graduates. The proportion in the South 
had almost tripled, in other regions bet- 
ter than doubled. Among white people 
in these age groups the increase in the 
proportion of high school graduates was 
75 per cent in the South, elsewhere 85 
per cent. 

Puerto Rico’s Record. One other sig- 
nificant comparison may be made be- 
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cause it concerns the largest nonmain- 
land territory of the United States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico with its 
more than two million inhabitants. 
Puerto Ricans in continental United 
States twenty-five years of age and over 
have completed from two to three times 
as many school years as those in Puerto 
Rico itself, and make a considerably bet- 
ter record than white persons with Span- 
ish surnames in the five southwestern 
states for which the data for such per- 
sons are separately tabulated. The com- 
parison follows. 


YEARS OF SCHOOL 
COMPLETED 
CLASSIFICATION 


Male Female 


Puerto Ricans in U. S. 

TOTAL : 8.0 
Born in Puerto Rico 
Born in United States : 10.1 

Living in Puerto Rico 3 
White persons with Spanish 
surnames in U. S, 


Here again the conformity to the pat- 
tern of lower educational status for the 
female changed among the native-born 
of Puerto Rican parentage to a slight ad- 
vantage over the male. That the Puerto 
Rican record will also improve is shown 
by the record for number of years of 
school completed by those fourteen to 
twenty-four years of age—8.8 years. This 
is almost a year more than for those 
twenty-five to forty-four, and obviously 
not all in the younger age bracket have 


- completed their formal education. 


EDUCATION AND RESIDENCE 


It is quite clear from an examination - 
of the census that the level of education 
attained by adults varies according to the 
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region in which they live; according to 
whether they live in rural or urban ter- 
ritory, and within urban territory ac- 
cording to whether the population lives 
in a central city or in the suburbs. This 
is but to say that localities of varying 
types are selective in the population they 
attract in terms of the educational at- 
tairrment. Of course this is not the sole 
explanation for the differences discussed 
in the paragraphs below. They are also 
reflections of the attitudes of a region 
or a community with respect to the de- 
sirability of high educational status and 
of the demand for training that the eco- 
nomic institutions may make upon the 
labor force. 

Regions. Taking the four major re- 
gions of the census—Northeast, North 
Central, South, and West—it is clear 


that the best-educated population lives in 
the West, where in 1950 the average 
adult had completed 11.2 years of school, 
better than 1.5 more years than the 


Northeast’s 9.6. The North Central states 
were a close third with 9.4 years. The 
South is in last place with 8.6 years. The 
spread between high and low regions is 
therefore 2.6 years. This spread has been 
increasing. The regions. ranked in the 
same order in 1940, save that the North- 
east and North Central states were equal, 
but the spread was only 1.4 years at that 
time, even though every region showed 
an improvement in 1950 over 1940. Table 

4 presents data on this point. 

This disparity among the regions in 
the rate of progress toward high school 
graduation as the median level ‘of educa- 
tional attainment for the American adult 
population has existed for over a genera- 
tion. When those sixty-five to sixty-nine 
years of age are compared it is evident 
that, except for the South, the difference 
among the regions was only two-tenths 
of a year, though southern males lagged 


by two years and females by one and a 
half. 


TABLE 4 


MEDIAN NUMBER OF YEARS OF SCHOOL Com- 
PLETED BY TOTAL POPULATION IN EACH 
REGION, 1940 AND 1950 


MEDIAN YEARS 
COMPLETED 


REGION 
1940 1950 


Northeast ; 9.6 
North Central : 9.4 
South 8.6 
West 17.2 


A partial explanation of this fact lies in 
the migration patterns of our population. 
Here the West has perhaps profited 
most, since many studies indicate that 
the better-educated migrate farthest. 
This, however, is only a partial explana- 
tion, and it is quite clear when the data 
for the groups twenty-five to twenty- 
nine years old are examined that the lag- 
gard regions, in comparison with the 
West, are catching up. Apparently the 
West simply began its surge toward high 
school graduation as the median level for 
the population a decade earlier than the 
other regions. This conclusion seems 
warranted from the data presented in 
Table 5. 

Differences by Size of Community. 
Can the differences in educational status 
among the major regions of the nation 
be related to the degree of rurality of 
the respective regions? The South, for 
instance, has approximately half the na- 
tion’s farm population. It is well known 
that, measured by such usual indices of 
educational administration as per-pupil 
costs, teacher salaries and training, and 
length of term, rural education has 


| 
| 
0.9 
0.7 
0.6 
1.8 
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TABLE 5 


MEDIAN NUMBER OF YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY TOTAL POPULATION 
25 TO 29 YEARS OF AGE, 1940 AND 1950, BY SEX AND REGION 


REGION 


FEMALE 


1940 1950 


Northeast 
North Central 
South 

West 


lagged behind urban. Do rural people, 
in addition, attend school fewer years 
than urban? This seems to be the case. 
The median number of years of school 
completed by the total population in 
1950, distributed according to rural and 
urban residence, shows that in every re- 
gion the urban record is better than the 
rural nonfarm, and that in turn is better 
than the rural farm. Table 6 presents the 
situation. 


TABLE 6 


MEDIAN NUMBER OF YEARS OF SCHOOL ComM- 

PLETED BY PERSONS 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER 

FOR URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION BY 
REGION: 1950 


REGION URBAN RURAL 


NONFARM 


Northeast 9. 
North Central Io. 
South 9. 
West I 


The disadvantage of the two rural 
groups as compared with the cities is 
more serious than appears from this 
table, because the gap appears to have 
widened up to 1950 although strenuous 
efforts have been made in the past quar- 


ter century to strengthen rural educa- 
tion. Despite better-trained teachers and 
lengthening school terms in rural areas, 
the holding power of the rural school 
increased only slightly, even when the 
white population is separately consid- 
ered. For those sixty-five years of age 
and over, less than a year separates the 
farm from the city population. For those 
twenty-five to forty-four years of age, 
the difference is 3.4 years for males and 
2.4 females. Migration from farm to city 
is one explanation. It is probable that the 
relative decline in the educational at- 
tainment of farm people has been 
checked. When only those twenty-five 
to twenty-nine years of age are consid- 
ered in terms of the 1957 survey it de- 
velops that farm males have finished 10.5 
years of school, females 12.0. Fhis is a 
gain of exactly two years since 1950 for 
females of this age group and of 1.5 
years for males. The group twenty to 

twenty-four years old for the total farm 
population shows a further gain, 1950- 
1957, of 1.4 years. 

The median number of years of school 
completed by adults may, like any av- 
erage, conceal significant trends. In pre- 
senting the data for urbanized areas, or, 
to use the census term, standard metro- 
politan areas, the 1950 census distributed 


MALE 
1940 1950 
10.3 $2.1 1.8 10.4 12.2 1.8 
10.7 12.2 rs 1.3 12.2 0.9 
8.5 10.1 1.6 9.1 10.8 ‘7 
12.0 12.4 0.4 ‘2.2 12.4 0.2 
RURAL 
FARM 
7 9.3 8.8 
2 8.9 
7 8.2 7:3 
9 10.0 9.0 
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the population between the central cities 
and their suburbs or fringe. When the 
educational data for these two parts of 
our urbanized areas are examined, it de- 
velops that the suburban white popula- 
tion is the better educated. Among non- 
white people the central cities hold a 
slight advantage. There is doubtless more 
opportunity for them in the central city 
than in the suburb. The nonwhite sub- 
urban result may be affected by the 
number of domestic servants employed 
in such communities. This comparison is 
given in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 


MEDIAN NUMBER OF YEARS OF SCHOOL Com- 
PLETED BY POPULATION 25 YEARS OLD AND 
OVER IN CENTRAL CITIES AND SUBURBS OF 
URBANIZED AREAS BY COLOR AND SEX: 1950 


COLOR CENTRAL SUBURBS 
AND SEX CITIES 
WHITE 10.3 11.3 
Male 10.2 
Female 10.4 11.4 
NONWHITE 8.1 7.9 
Male 7.9 7.6 
Female 8.3 


Here again the medians conceal inter- 
esting trends. The data are too volumi- 
nous to present by sex for all age groups 
and every educational category for 
every size group of urbanized. areas. 
Total - figures are given for selected 
educational categories for the total pop- 
ulation twenty-five years of age and over 
in Table 8 and by regions in Table 9. 

It should be pointed out that the 
rural-urban comparisons possible from 
Table 8 in no sense mean that the farm 
population is bereft either of leadership 
or of professional service. The village or 
town, since the coming of the automo- 


bile and the hard-surfaced road, has in- 
creasingly become the capital of a new 
village-centered or town-centered rural 
community, where the consolidated 
schoo! is located and where its teachers 
and other professionally trained persons 
such as doctors, lawyers, and nurses live 
and where many of the social activities 
and organizational contacts of the farm 


TABLE 8 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION 25 YEARS 
OLD AND OVER IN SELECTED EDUCATIONAL 
CATEGORIES BY SIZE OF PLACE: 1950 


YEARS OF SCHOOL 
COMPLETED BY INDI- 
CATED PERCENTAGE 

OF POPULATION 


SIZE OF AREA 


Less 16 
than 8 12. and 
5 over 


URBANIZED 
3,000,000 and over 9.2 21.1 23.3 7.5 
1,000,000-3,000,000 8.3 17.7 23.7 7.7 
250,000-I ,000,000 8.3 17.6 23.0 7.2 
Less than 250,000 9.3 17.5 22.5 6.8 

NOT URBANIZED 
25,000 or more 9.1 18.0 21.9 7.3 
10,000—25,000 9.7 18.3 21.2 7.0 
2,500-10,000 10.9 19.3 19.9 6.4 
1,000-2,500 10.7 21.5 19.1 5.7 


Less than 1,000 
(incorporated) 9.5 26.5 17.7 4.9 
Other rural 15.4 23.4 14.4 3.1 


population center. While not all “profes- 
sional, technical and kindred categories” 
of workers are college graduates—wit- 
ness among others, professional athletes— 
most of them are. In urbanized areas of 
250,000 population and over and in cities 
outside urbanized areas of 10,000 and 
over, from 1¢'to 11 per cent of the labor 
force fall in the professional and tech- 
nical category. Even in the incorporated 
village of less than 1,000 inhabitants 9 
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TABLE 9 


MEDIAN YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 25 YEARS OLD AND Over, TOTAL 
AND NONWHITE BY URBAN OR RURAL RESIDENCE AND BY REGION: 1950 


NORTHEAST 
RESIDENCE 


NORTH CENTRAL 


F M 


F 


TOTAL 
Urban 
Rural nonfarm 
Rural farm 


NONWHITE 
Urban 
Rural nonfarm 
Rural farm 


per cent of the labor force are so classi- 
fied, as are 9.3 per cent in centers of 
1,000 to 2,500 population, twice the com- 
parable proportion for the population 
classified as “other rural.” But such per- 
sons serve in communities of which the 
farmer is a part. When sociological com- 


munities are considered as against the 
civil divisions of government which the 
census must use, the relative disadvan- 
tages of the rural population, although 
existing, is by no means so great as 
might be inferred from the data pre- 
sented by the census. 


SUMMARY 


Despite the current barrage of criti- 
cism of our schools, the forbidding look- 
ing columns of figures in the 1950 United 
States Census record substantial progress 
on all items which are measured by it. 
High school graduation has become the 
normal expectation for American youth, 


an improvement of almost two years over 
1940 and about four over a generation 
ago. This improvement has gone on in 
all regions and in both city and country, 
though at varying tempos. In it the Ne- 
gro group has shared disproportionately. 
If present trends continue, the lack of 
equality of educational opportunity 
which the Negro has suffered will dis- 
appear in the not too distant future. 
Large numbers and proportions of 
American youth are gaining college ex- 
perience. The tremendous gains in adult 
education, which the Census does not at- 
tempt to measure, appear to be a per- 
manent condition of our society. Judged 
by the behavior of the American peo- 
ple, their faith in education and their de- 
sire for it are both at a high point. It is 


beyond the power of the data available 


to measure the quality of this education, 
but that quality is affected by social and 
economic conditions. 


M M F M F 
9.7 9.7 10.0 10.3 9.4 9.9 II.5 12.0 
9.0 9.8 8.8 9.3 8.0 8.4 9.3. 10.6 
8.7 8.9 8.6 8.9 6.9 Ee 8.8 10.1 

8.3 8.5 8.3 8.6 6.4 74 8.8 9.5 
7.6 8.2 7.6 8.1 4-7 5.6 7.2 
6.5 7.9 6.7 7.6 4-3 5.4 6.7 7.2 


Higher Education in Transition, by John 
Brubacher and Willis Rudy. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. 494 + viii. 


American educational history remains a 
relatively unexplored frontier. Into its re- 
gions, where lies a mass of unorganized 
data concerning higher education, a few 
giants have ventured. Morison has mined 
the mother lode at Harvard, Curti and 
Carstensen followed briefly the central 
vein at Wisconsin, Hofstadter and Metzger 
gathered choice nuggets in the stream of 
academic freedom, Butts and Schmidt have 
searched for ivory in the jungle of liberal 
arts colleges, and Ross and Eddy have par- 
tially reaped the golden grain of the land- 
grant colleges. A handful of other compe- 
tent explorers have briefly homesteaded at 
the site of specific institutions, and the bi- 
ographies of such early pioneers as Eliot, 
White, and Gilman are available. The rec- 
ords of all such lonely venturers into the 
frontier have fallen into the hands of Pro- 
fessors Brubacher and Rudy, who now at- 
tempt an over-all map of the territory. 

Such a map has long been needed; the 
general cartographer, Charles F. 
Thwing, left the field a half-century ago. 
Quite aside from its particular merits, which 
are considerable, Higher Education in 
Transition is thus without a single rival. If 
one wants to get a general view of the 
history of American higher education, he 
simply must turn to this volume. Where. 
else can he find, within a single binding, a 
description of three centuries of higher 
learning in which he is told of curricular 
struggles, administrative problems, student 
life, and the attempts to define the distinc- 
tive functions of liberal arts colleges, state 
universities, professional schools, and extra- 
curricular activities? Let us, then, all gladly 
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acknowledge our debt to these authors; 
those of us who know the chaotic state of 
source materials in the field will also 
acknowledge our respect for the industry 
required in examining so wide a range of 
sources and the imagination needed in im- 
posing a reasonable order on the material. 
Having said this, a reviewer is entitled, pre- 
sumably, to express his own subjective de- 
lights and misgivings about the book. 

These authors are at their best when they 
focus clearly on the development of spe- 
cific ideas and when they select discrete 
institutions or ideological groups to epit- 
omize those ideas. For example, in discuss- 
ing the idea of a state university they look 
in considerable detail at Virginia, Michi- 
gan, Cornell, and Wisconsin, each of which 
is portrayed as representing a specific ele- 
ment in the evolution of the general con- 
cept. In discussing the development of the 
graduate school, Johns Hopkins becomes 
the prototype. There is, of course, a danger 
that through such a treatment one may eas- 
ily over-generalize or seem to give too lit- 
tle credit to other institutions. But there is 
compensation; through this technique suf- 
ficient detail can be brought in that at least 
one institution comes to life. 

In those chapters made up of reports of 
a single incident here, a faculty report 
there, and a statistic from some other place, 
one often senses a mosaic of nothing living 
and whole. The story is dehumanized and 
disembodied. There is sharp contrast, for 
example, between the chapter on the state 
university and the chapter on fraternities 
and athletics. Even greater is the contrast 
between the latter chapter and the work of 
Hofstadter and Metzger on The Develop- 
ment of Academic Freedom in the United 
States. In the academic freedom story, peo- 
ple with whom we can identify come to 
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life in situations we can easily reconstruct. 
One reads on avidly to see what will hap- 
pen to the characters in the plot and even, 
through empathy, to himself. Though one 
is inclined to protest that, after all, Hof- 
stadter and Metzger were writing a special- 
ized study in which there was greater room 
to work, nevertheless the Brubacher and 
Rudy volume does come to life in the same 
way when the authors select for emphasis 
a single institution, person, or ideological 
struggle. Perhaps a better picture of the 
whole would emerge if fewer representa- 
tive cases were elaborated and humanized 
rather than an attempt made to cover the 
field in an encyclopedic manner. 

This is a problem which has trapped 
many historians, and one can forgive these 
authors if they do not always escape it. 
They are also caught with good company 
by another trap into which many educa- 
tional historians have stumbled. One is 
more surprised to see them caught here, 
since they do report the data needed to 
avoid it. This is the assumption that earlier 
educational institutions can be classified in 
the same elementary school, secondary 
school, and higher education categories we 
now recognize. Brubacher and Rudy oc- 
casionally cite authorities who considered 
the colonial colleges secondary schools— 
in my judgment the more adequate concep- 
tion—and who recognized that until the 
last half of the nineteenth century the 
academies, high schools, normal schools, 
seminaries, and colleges were competing 
institutions. Only gradually, and quite re- 
cently, was the secondary school slid in be- 
tween the vernacular grammar school and 
the college to make an articulated system. 

Since the authors at times explicitly rec- 
ognize this fact, one is amazed to see them 
repeat the old assumption that certain sub- 
jects were dropped down into the second- 
ary school. They note, for example (p. 13), 
that in 1720 geometry was studied in the 
senior collegiate year at Yale, that by 1743 
it was offered in the sophomore year, that 
by 1825 it had become a freshman study, 
and that by 1855 it was required for admis- 


sion. Now I have not checked the increas- 
ing age of Yale students in this period. The 
data Morison gives us on the age of Har- 
vard students in the seventeenth century 
make it clear, however, that most students 
then took geometry at the approximate age 
of current high school sophomores—per- 
haps they were as young as fifteen, maybe a 
year beyond that. We also have the com- 
plaints of Francis Wayland against six- 
teen-year-old college students in the 1830's. 
A casual reader of Brubacher and Rudy 
might well infer that in terms of age and 
previous years of schooling the scholar of 
1850 took geometry four years earlier than 
his eighteenth century counterpart. The 
fact is that he was probably of about the 
same age and previous educational experi- 
ence. 

The matter of geometry is a detail which, 
of itself, is relatively unimportant. It is im- 
portant, however, that when we turn to an 
earlier generation for their ideas about sec- 
ondary and higher education’ we keep 
clearly in mind the kinds of institutions 
and students they were talking about. | 
suggest, then, that we would think more 
accurately of the colonial and early na- 
tional college, and perhaps evaluate more 
adequately contemporary arguments about 
secondary education, if we abandoned this 
talk about “pushing down” collegiate 
studies. Actually, there were no precise 
earlier equivalents to modern secondary 
and higher educational institutions. In a 
sense the “people’s colleges”’—high schools 
and academies—were rivals to the colleges. 
As they became more numerous the col- 
leges abandoned the field and moved up, 
with respect to both curriculum and age of 
student body. Early nineteenth-century ar- 
guments about the terminal liberal educa- 
tion functions of the college might be more 
relevant to the current debate about 
secondary education than is discussion of 
the college preparatory function of the 
Latin Grammar School. The latter was, in 
some respects, an elementary school. 

No doubt Brubacher and Rudy merely 
slipped with respect to inferences their dis- 
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cussion of geometry suggests. In general 
they seem to be well aware of the argu- 
ments advanced above. They will have made 
no small achievement if their book con- 
strains all readers, as it did this one, to ask, 
“But is this really the meaning of Ameri- 
ca’s long experiment with the higher learn- 
ing?” 

L. BorrowMan 

University of Wisconsin 


Public Education in America—A New 
Interpretation of Purpose and Practice. 
Edited by George Z. F. Bereday and 
Luigi Volpicelli. New York, Harper 


and Brothers, 1958. x + 212 pp. $4.00. 


It must be stated at the outset that this 
book does not provide just one interpreta- 
tion but an entire series of interpretations— 
seventeen, in fact—each rendered by a dif- 
ferent person. The editors have done a 
good job of selection of both topics and 
authors. Not only is every writer in the 
volume known to most American educators, 
but each is recognized as an authority in 
his field. With such a combination as this, 
the book can hardly fail to impress a wide 
audience, particularly now, when so many 
citizens are concerned about the status of 
American public schools. 

The opening chapter provides an excel- 
lent description of the “basic features of 
American education” and thus introduces 
several of the aspects which are dealt with 
at greater length in succeeding chapters. 
The essay on philosophical theories offers 
a good historical survey of American edu- 
cational philosophies from the time of the 
founding of the Republic, but it gives scant 
attention to the present period. Either this 
chapter should have been extended or an- 
other should have been devoted to the cur- 
rent controversy over the aims and pur- 
poses of public education. 

Fortunately, the editors and authors have 
not hesitated to include other controversial 
issues. The complex problem of social class 


among students and its effect on the 
schools is faced frankly, although some 
consideration might well have been given 
to the class origins and backgrounds of 
teachers and school administrators. Simi- 
larly, the essay on race problems limits it- 
self entirely to the Negro question, com- 
pletely ignoring the American Indian and 
other racial groups which are particularly 
important factors in the Southwest portion 
of our nation. On the other hand, the chap- 
ter on religion in public education has per- 
haps attempted to include too much. Every- 
one recognizes the enormous difficulties 
inherent in analyzing this question, and cer- 
tainly anyone undertaking such a task must 
be accorded wide latitude in defining the 
nature of his approach. Nevertheless, the 
conception of religion merely as “compre- 
hensive life-orientation” or “the pattern of 
organization of life in relation to values re- 
garded as ultimate” (p. 93) is too facile, 
for it allows the omission of all the super- 
natural and metaphysical factors which 
many persons see as the core of truly re- 
ligious belief. Proceeding from such a con- 
ception, this essay has no difficulty in reach- 
ing two major conclusions: (1) “everyone 
has some religion,” and (2) “every educa- 
tional system presupposes some religious 
faith.” This reviewer regards both these 
conclusions as questionable, especially when 
they in turn are used to make the teaching 
of religion in American public schools seem 
a much simpler problem than it has proved 
to be. It is not only the “plurality of re- 
ligious faiths” that complicates the situa- 
tion in America (other nations, such as 
England and Germany, share this condi- 
tion), but the religious heterogeneity as 
well of most American communities. The 
author’s definition of religion might better 
suffice as a definition of ethics, for then his 
conclusions quoted above would have a 
firm base, and his presupposition of “a 
common faith in respect to certain human 
relationships” in America would not have 
to be stretched to cover the realm of the 
divine. 

It may appear strange that in a volume 


bearing the title Public Education in 
America, an essay on private schools should 
be included. The decision to do this was a 
wise ore, for the comparisons shed much 
light on the views which many private 
school patrons hold toward public educa- 
tion. Some of the attitudes expressed in 
this article are: (1) that greater academic 
freedom is enjoyed in private schools; (2) 
that the private school can be managed 
better because usually its enrollment is 
small; (3) that private schools illustrate the 
“sound American doctrine” that parents 
can send their children to school wherever 
they please. Since none of these views can 
be either proved or disproved to the satis- 
faction of everyone, it can only be said 
that this reviewer’s observations have not 
led him to the same conclusions. Dismissals 
of private school teachers merely for dis- 
agreements with the headmaster are known 
to have occurred, and the fact that these 
instances do not usually get the publicity 
accorded purges in public schools makes 
the situation even more dangerous to civil 
liberties. The recent study by Dr. James 
Bryant Conant unequivocally states that 
small enrollment is one of the chief factors 
in creating inefficiency in public school 
operation. How can the same factor be an 
advantage in private schools? The third 
citation from the essay is an example of a 
prevalent American illusion in regard to 
many opportunities other than education: 
no mention is made of the limitations im- 
posed by insufficient income, low social 
status, undesirable personal characteristics, 
unpopular social views, or the inequalities 
engendered by backgrounds in ethnic and 
religious minorities. It is an established fact 
that in most of the United States the public 
schools accept students without even ask- 
ing questions about these matters. As was 
mentioned earlier, the comparisons stated 
or implied in this essay contribute much to 
a better understanding of public education 
in America. 

A final word must be said about another 
aspect of the book also previously men- 
tioned: the array of authors. The qualifica- 
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tions of each are above question, but the 
geographic and institutional representation 
is somewhat narrow. At the time of their 
writing, twelve of the seventeen were em- 
ployed in New York State, nine of these at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and another on the faculty of Columbia. 
One was in New Jersey, one in New Eng- 
land. The Midwest is represented by only 
two authors and the Far West by only one. 
The entire area south of the Mason-Dixon 
line exists without a spokesman, and indeed 
without much interpretation. If, as the 
Preface states, American education must be 
judged to a large extent by what it means 
to Americans, then the vision of America 
must become as broad as the reality. At the 
time the book was being written this reality 
did not include Alaska, but it most cer- 
tainly encompassed Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Arizona. 
W. H. E. Jounson 
University of Pittsburgh 


Administration for Adaptability, edited 
by Donald H. Ross. New York, 
Metropolitan School Study Council, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1958. 643 pages. $12.00. 


Descriptive and explanative is the sub- 
title of this significant undertaking of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council. 
Whereas “administration for adaptability” 
as a term might mean a variety of things 
to a variety of persons, the simple descrip- 
tion “a source book drawing together the 
results of more than 150 individual studies 
related to the question of why and how 
schools improve” tells what this compen- 
dium of successful practices really is. And 
this is what it is—a source or reference 
book for the student and practitioner of 
school administration. It is a professional 
rather than a popular treatment of prac- 
tices ranging all of the alphabetical way 
from accounting systems to zoning and 
planning. 
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Like the work of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council, which has as its ma- 
jor objective the improvement of school 
systems through their trained professional 
personnel, Administration for Adaptability 
addresses its inventory of practices which 
it has sponsored during its period of distin- 
guished service in the neighborhood cli- 
mate in which it has operated to those 
trained and competent in the educational 
field. While the novitiate will not find this 
easy reading he will not fail to recognize 
the important wealth of successful and 
purposeful activities which it reports and 
details. 

In a characteristically trenchant fore- 
word, Dr. Paul R. Mort, founder of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council, reit- 
erates his oft-expressed dismay at educa- 
tional lag and gives warm endorsement to 
the postulate of science “adapt or perish.” 
Always constructive, Dr. Mort, who per- 
sonally motivated many of the studies that 
this volume reports (and probably irritated 
many school superintendents into others 
of no less significance), suggests that here 
is a seedbed of ideas for other school sys- 
tems. Although not unmindful of the 
uniqueness and values of the experimenta- 
tion recorded in Administration for Adapt- 
ability, Mort suggests that this refinement 
and up-dating of the 1951 edition of the 
same title gives indication of what re- 
mains to be done in the adaptability area. 
Here, indeed, is one of the major contribu- 
tions in the compilation, significant though 
it is in itself. 

A helpful Editor’s Preface follows the 
foreword, and here the late Donald H. 
Ross describes how the book was designed 
and put together. Generous in his acknowl- 
edgment of the contributions of the many 
authors, Dr. Ross modestly minimizes the 
important role he played in both the origi- 
~ nal and this subsequent edition, which will 
long reflect his own tremendous research 
and editing capabilities. 

The text of the book Administration for 
Adaptability is presented in four parts: 


“Adaptability in a Matrix of General Prin- 
ciples”; “What Happens in the Adaptation 
Process”; “Influences on the Adaptability of 
School ‘Systems’; and “Who Are the 
Adaptors?” Three appendixes, bibliogra- 
phies in standard and code form, and an 
index follow the text. 

Regardless of the area considered, each 
of the twenty-one chapters is replete with 
specific and helpful suggestions. Typical is 
the chapter entitled “Public Understand- 
ing.” Here, after suggesting that two fac- 
tors—greater financial support and higher 
public understanding or expectancy of ed- 
ucation—hold the greatest hope as the foci 
for direct efforts to make better schools, 
the importance of lay understanding and of 
educational vision are discussed. Next the 
relationship between public understanding 
and adaptability is statistically established, 
with concrete suggestions for measuring 
public opinion following. The theory of 
opinion sampling is recounted and details 
as to how to conduct a poll are presented. 
Sequentially “Finding out what you have” 
is then considered. The chapter goes on to 
treat such important topics as “The ‘Un- 
met Needs Conference’ to determine pub- 
lic opinion,” “What people believe about 
education,” “The problem of raising pub- 
lic understanding,” “Handles for raising 
public understanding” (with a listing of 
media available), “Improving public undér- 
standing by lay participation” (with impli- 
cations for those involved), and concludes 
with a proposed “Charter for Lay Partici- 
pation in Educational Planning.” The latter 
lists principles underlying lay participation, 
suggested procedures, cautions to be ob- 
served, the advantages of lay — 
and a final credo. 

This chapter, selected more or less at 
random, is representative of the entire vol- 
ume and, if unhampered by space limitation, 
the reviewer could point to other chapters 
equally as helpful. Treatment is much the 
same throughout the book—the statement 
of the problem, its division into compo- 
nent parts, a detailed analysis of the rele- 
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vant research in each, the findings and con- 
clusions. Meticulous documentation and the 
careful listing and description of source 
material enhance each chapter. 

It is difficult to be critical—construc- 
tively or destructively—of Administration 
for Adaptability. One reacts to it as to the 
dictionary and recognizes in each a tre- 
mendously valuable series of listings— 
words alphabetically in the one and in the 
other an inventory of the researches of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council which 
have been found significant, useful, authori- 
tative, and effective. If one prefers an un- 
abridged to an abridged dictionary, the lat- 
ter will appear somewhat inadequate. So it 
is with the limitations of Administration 
for Adaptability, for in the areas under con- 
sideration only the researches of the Coun- 
cil are presented. Although helpful and 
representative of best practice, they are 
neither the alpha nor the omega of what 
has been done on a nation-wide scale. The 
careful, thorough student of educational 
administration and the practitioner will 
want, therefore, to implement his study by 
reading further and widely consulting other 
reliable, valuable recognized sources. This, 
however, does not minimize the contribu- 
tion that the volume makes in itself, which 
is a distinguished one in the literature of 
the field. 

It is to be hoped that Administration for 
Adaptability will be revised and up-dated 
with frequency, so swiftly does new re- 
search give assurance of improved prac- 
tices. When next the volume is revised, 
more charts and diagrams would assist in 
the interpretation of the studies that are 
reported. Helpful, too, would be a further 
simplification of research identification 
and application. A third bibliography, iden- 
tifying significant research outside of that 
sponsored by the Council but related to the 
areas under consideration in the Council’s 
synthesis of its own excellent activity, 
would likewise prove a worth-while addi- 
tion. 

Herotp C. Hunt 
Harvard University 


The Guidance Function in Education, by 
Percival W. Hutson. New York, Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1958. xvii 
+ 680 pp. $6.00. 


Guidance is very much in the public eye 
at present. James B. Conant lists extended 
guidance services as the first of his twenty- 
one recommendations for improving the 
American high school; the Educational 
Policies Commission has given guidance a 
prominent place in its last two statements; 
Part II of the 1959 Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education 
is devoted to personnel services in educa- 
tion; and guidance is one of the aspects of 
education for which the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 provides funds. At 
the same time, when linked with education 
for “life adjustment,” its very existence may 
be questioned on the grounds that it pro- 
motes anti-intellectualism. 

Disagreements about the place of guid- 
ance in education often have their roots in 
differences in meanings assigned to the 
term. In practice, too, guidance is many 
things. Thus, a book bearing the title The 
Guidance Function in Education seems es- 
pecially timely. 

Professor Hutson’s book is not, however, 
primarily an analysis of issues in education 
and society and a logical derivation of the 
place of guidance in education. It is in- 
tended as a text for a basic course in guid- 
ance for “all school workers. . . at all school 
levels.” Hutson does devote almost one- 
fourth of the book to defining guidance 
and detailing the characteristics of our so- 
ciety and our educational system which 
support the need for it. The balance of the 
book is a discussion of methods in guid- 
ance, similar in rough outline to a number 
of basic texts in guidance. 

The author sees the purpose of educa- 
tion as the optimum development of the in- 
dividual; guidance consists of services 
which facilitate this development. Guidance 
services are both “distributive” and “ad- 
justive,” that is, they help youth to make 
the most appropriate educational and voca- 
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tional selections and they remove barriers 
to learning. Guidance is neither the whole 
of personnel work, the whole of individual- 
ized education, nor the whole of education. 
But the entire school staff, not just the spe- 
cialist, has a role in carrying out the guid- 
ance function. One task of the specialist in 
guidance, then, is to help others see their 
roles in this area and carry them out effec- 
tively. The term “counselor” seems inade- 
quate to describe the guidance specialist be- 
cause of the multiplicity of his activities; 
“guidance consultant” seems to Hutson to 
describe more adequately the guidance spe- 
cialist’s proper role. 

Hutson’s views are not particularly new, 
though some of them are mildly contro- 
versial. Many writers in guidance, for ex- 
ample, would accord counseling first place 
among guidance methods; Hutson considers 
it simply am important method. Hutson 
sees substantial value in the homeroom or- 
ganization for guidance purposes; many 
practitioners in guidance consider home- 
room guidance programs unworkable. 

Hutson’s concept of guidance does lead 
to services which ought to be helpful to 
young people in school. The examination 
of the social and educational scene, how- 
ever, is part of a somewhat unusual rea- 
soning process. The author takes a stand 
on what guidance should be, then asks 
whether the society and the school system 
.are appropriate environments for guidance. 
It is as if a concept of guidance were de- 
rived independently of the society, with 
any inconsistencies between society and 
the service being resolved by modification 
of the society, not the service. 

The chapters on the social and educa- 
tional scene suffer from the author’s fail- 
ure to consult recent references. Hutson 
is aware of this, and asserts in the Preface 
that, in consulting references, he is “look- 
ing for value, rather than recency.” The 
argument seems convincing until one notes 
that in these two chapters only one-sixth 
and one-cighth respectively of the end-of- 
chapter references are as recent as 1950. 
Over 40 per cent of the references for the 


two chapters are from the 1930's. The bal- 
ance does not seem right. Even if one as- 
sumes that few have written perceptively 
about education or society in the ’50’s, surely 
recent changes in society or in education can 
be more adequately perceived in the pres- 
ent than they could have been predicted in 
the past. Interestingly, in a chapter on 
counseling, an aspect of Hutson’s field of 
concentration, two-thirds of the references 
were written in the present decade. 

If Hutson’s book fails to be a fresh and 
penetrating analysis of the place of guid- 
ance in education, it nonetheless has many 
virtues as a basic text in guidance. Hutson 
reports relevant research in greater quan- 
tity and detail than most such texts; his 
bibliographies are extensive and, in most 
chapters, seem well selected; his coverage 
of guidance topics is comprehensive; and 
he writes lucidly. 

When used in class settings where library 
facilities are limited, or in institutions where 
students are able to read widely, Hutson’s 
book should serve its purpose well. 

N. Morris 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Christian Teacher, by Perry D. Le 
Fevre. New York and Nashville, 
Abingdon Press, 1958. 176 pp. 


For the past decade or two there has 
been a notable revival of interest on the 
part of religious people in the problems 
and issues of higher education. Many 
American colleges and universities were 
founded by religious people and groups 
who fervently believed that education was 
a significant expression of their faith. Later 
these colleges became largely secular in 
their outlook and their conception of edu- 
cation. And they were supplemented by 
many state-supported colleges and univer- 
sities which were secular in viewpoint from 
the outset. 

This general secularization of higher ed- 
ucation has evoked a religious interest in 
higher education which has extended to all 
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three major religious groups—Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews. It has produced a 
great variety of books, reports, programs, 
and organizations, and indeed a few new 
institutions of higher education. 

The Christian Teacher is part of a rap- 
idly growing body of literature on the sub- 
ject. Professor Le Fevre writes as a Prot- 
estant Christian, and his book is addressed 
mainly to others of the same religious per- 
suasion. The issues with which he deals are 
formulated in the terms of discussions 
which have characterized recent and cur- 
rent Protestant theology. He addresses him- 
self to teachers who are Protestant Chris- 
tians and wish to explore seriously the 
bearing of their religious faith upon their 
work as teachers. 

This is to say by implication that the 
book moves within a rather constricted or- 
bit. Catholic and Jewish teachers may find 
here illuminating ideas, but secular-minded 
teachers will, I fear, find many pages un- 
intelligible or irrelevant. 

Secular-minded educators will find, how- 
ever, that Le Fevre and the group for which 
he speaks do not for a moment seek to 
limit or compromise either the freedom 
or the intellectual integrity of higher edu- 
cation. Rather, the problem between the 
author and the secular teacher lies in the 
radically different language in which the 
issues of man’s spiritual and intellectual 
life are described, and the absence of any 
lexicon for translating from one to the 
other. 

Within the circle of Christian teachers 
Le Fevre has much that is valuable to say. 
Beginning with the teacher’s vocation he 
moves to the teacher’s relation to his own 
discipline, and to the major curricular areas 
of higher education, indicating in each case 


points of relevance for Christian concern. 
There are also chapters on the teacher’s 
personal relation to students, to his col- 
leagues, and to the academic community 
generally. The final chapter deals signifi- 
cantly with “God and the Teaching-Learn- 
ing Process.” 

The book is disappointing in its omis- 
sions. As the reviewer has indicated, it does 
not deal with the rélation of the Protestant 
Christian teacher with his colleagues of 
other religious persuasion, or of no con- 
scious religious persuasion at all. Neither 
does it deal with the pervasive and funda- 
mental issue of the Christian in his rela- 
tion to the secular community. Such omis- 
sions have the force of narrowing both the 
argument and the usefulness of the book. 

Also there is in these pages—often no 
more than a vague suggestion—a kind of 
pietism that is present too in many Prot- 
estant educational groups. The suggestion 
is that somehow the Protestant Christian 
teacher is in possession of a viewpoint 
which gives him a sort of superiority— 
moral, religious, intellectual or personal— 
to his colleagues. Writing as a Protestant 
Christian, I should want to disavow this 
attitude vigorously and completely. Surely 
the virtues of great teaching that Le Fevre 
describes and celebrates are not the monop- 
oly of any one religious group. Indeed my 
observation is that they seem to vary inde- 
pendently of any creed or confession. 

There is an old saying that it is easier to 
start a hare than to catch him. This book 
raises many issues of fundamental impor- 
tance to both religion and higher educa- 
tion. One hopes that the discussion of them 
will continue. 

Joun A. Hutcuison 
Columbia University 
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2 important new textbooks... 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN—3rd Ed. 


KARL C. GARRISON, University of Georgia; and — 
DEWEY G. FORCE, Jr., University of Minnesota 


This well-known introductory textbook discusses the nature and identifi- 
cation of exceptional children, and the various ways in which both gifted- 
ness and disabilities affect emotional, social, and educational adjustment. 
Taking note of recent research and the latest developments in the field of 
special education, the Third Edition now includes new chapters on such 
areas of exceptionality as epilepsy, cerebral palsy, and cardiac conditions. 
120 ills., tables; 575 pp. $6.00 


SPEECH DEVELOPMENT, IMPROVEMENT, AND CORRECTION 


LUCILE CYPREANSEN, JOHN H. WILEY, and 
LEROY T. LAASE—all of the University of Nebraska 


Methods and materials for the classroom teacher and the speech therapist 
are clearly presented in this practical introductory textbook. It provides 
general information about the nature of normal and deviant speech de- 
velopment in childhood; up-to-date materials for use in testing, develop- 
ing, and correcting speech. Particularly valuable features include a check 
sheet for the notation of individual speech needs, a picture speech test 
for young children, and graded readings and games for sndivicnel and 
group speech therapy. 84 ills.; 353 pp. $5.00 


“Here is a happy combination of theory and practice.” 
—GEORGE MURPHY, Pennsylvania State University 


TEACHING LANGUAGE ARTS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


ETHEL L. HATCHETT, Hardin-Simmons University; and 
DONALD H. HUGHES, Northwestern University 


A functional-creative approach to the teaching of language arts. This 
textbook covers speaking, listening, reading, writing, spelling, and pen- 
manship—showing how a child’s communicative powers are best im- 
proved by encouraging his attempts to create with language in his every- 
day experience, both in the classroom and out. Practical suggestions and 
materials guide the teacher in adapting this approach to classroom prac- 
tice. 30 ills.; 426 pp. $5.00 


“A very complete text . . . the best of its kind.” 


—L. N. MILLER, University of Tulsa 
TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ 


LILLIAN GRAY, San Jose State College; and 
DORA REESE, Eastern Montana College of Education 


This comprehensive textbook, based on extensive research literature, 
stresses the development of reading ability in the individual. It includes 
practical lesson plans for basic reading in all grades. Offers teaching 
practices and procedures for beginning reading, reading in subject- 
matter fields, remedial and recreational reading, selecting books, develop- 
ing silent and oral reading interests, etc. Treats the special problems of 
teaching word recognition and meaning, interpretation, and critical read- 
ing—at each grade level. Second Edition. 19 ills.; 475 pp. $6.00 


THE FRIONALD Press COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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LEARNING TO WORK IN GROUPS: A Program Guide for Educa- 
tional Leaders 


By MATTHEW B. MILES 304 pages $5.00 


This book says that learning to work in groups is important and shows that something 
can be done to promote it. Described in detail are specific programs and activities for 
improving the effectiveness of school groups, from classroom to board of education. 
But what the author says about getting work done in school also holds for most other 
small groups with jobs to do. 

Learning to Work in Groups is the first comprehensive book bringing together 
what, is known about helping people learn better group behavior. Early chapters pre- 
sent a conception of effective group behavior and outline the nature of the training 
process. Within this framework, Professor Miles then describes some practical steps for 
improving group work. Included are specific helps for— 


Designing training programs for working groups 

Setting up the training program 

Assuming the trainer’s role 

Evaluating the training program 

Organizing training activities (115 tested training 
activities are described in detail). 


Written for the person who is in a position to help others do a better job in groups, 
this leader’s guide focuses on immediate problems people face in trying to work with 
others. Its problem-centered approach will be of great value to many people in schools, 
industry, social agencies, and government. 


A PUBLICATION OF THE HORACE MANN-LINCOLN INSTITUTE OF 
SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION 


AMERICAN IDEAS ABOUT ADULT EDUCATION 


Edited by C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 140 pages Paper $1.25 


The documents in this book illustrate characteristic thinking by Americans about adult 
education since the early years of the eighteenth century. Mr. Grattan ably demon- 
strates in this volume that our educational heritage includes a great deal of wisdom 
about the values of adult education to individuals and society. What knowledge is of 
most worth to adults? And how may they most economically and profitably obtain it? 
For more than two hundred years, thoughtful Americans have been wrestling with 
these questions. Their answers are particularly relevant today. 


CLASSICS IN EDUCATION NO. 2 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 
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